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“Just what I have been wanting for years.” 

“Superior to any other Latin work for beginners.” 

“Fills an ugly gap in our elementary Latin Course.” 

“The finest book yet published on that plan.” 

“The best of anything of the kind I have ever used 
or examined.” 


Published Noy. 3, 1883, and already adopted and used in over 
twenty leading High Schools and Academies in New England, 
including Boston, Hopkins GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Lonpon, Provipence, Newton, WI Liston SEMINARY, ST. 
WILLIAMsSTowN, ConcorD, N. H., &c. 


Harkness’ New Latin Book 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


I. A COMPLETE COURSE FOR THE FIRST YEAR. Reader and Grammar 
in one volume. The only Latin book required before taking up Cesar. No other 
Grammar will be necessary for the first two years, or at any time, if a college course 
is not anticipated. Based on Cesar’s Commentaries, and fits students for Caesar 
before the end of the first year. Introduction price, ‘$1 12. 

II. LATIN EXERCISES. Identical with the other volume, omitting the para- 
digms, rules, etc., which are to be learned directly from the Grammar, —abundant 
references being made for each lesson. Introduction price, $1.00. 

Each volume contains numerous passages intended for Sight-reading, Latin 
—— osition, Notes and Suggestions, Vocabularies, and an adequate Latin-English 

nglish- Latin Dictionary. 

Before your next beginners’ class ié supplied with books, be sure to examine 
this mew work. Saniple copies will be forwarded to teachers for examination, 
with a view to adoption, subject to return if not adopted, on receipt of applica- 


tion by 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Just Published 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIEN), MEDIAVAL, AND MODERN PEOPLES. 


With some Account of their Monuments, Institutions, Arts, Manners, and Cus- 
toms. Profusely and Kapensively Illustrated. 


644 pages, 12mo, \ leather. Price, postpaid, for examination, $1.60. This is one 
of the most attractive books yet issued in this remarkably popular series. 
Prominence is given to Manners and Customs of each Age. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Brief History of the United $1.00 


Brief History of France, 1.00 
Brief History of Greece, - . 
Brief History of Ancient Peoples, - 1.00 
Brief History of Medizval and Modern Peoples, 1,00 
Universal History. By Mrs. Emma Wirarp, 
OTHER STANDARD HISTORICAL TEXTS. 
Points of Mistery. By John Lord, LL.D., $1.00, Berard’s Mistery of England,  . $1.20 
Mistery of Kngland. By E.M Lancaster, 1.00) guistory of Rome. By F. W. Ricord. 1,00 


First Steps in By 
Arthur Gilman, 


Great Eveuts of Mistory. Ry William F. 
Collier, LL.D.; Adapted for 
Reading in Schools, by O. R. Wi 1.00 


*,.* A copy of any of the above Works sent postpaid for examination on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


A. S$. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Or, HENRY B. CARRINGTON, N. E. Agent, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Battle Maps of the Americau Reve- 
5 lution. Henry B. Carrington, LL. D., 1,00 


Whitcomb’s of 
1.40 


NEW SHRIEBS JUST PUBLISHED. 
APPROPRIATE FOR rect AND HOME. 


New Life-size Portraits Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, Gen. J. EATON, A. D. MAYO, J.D. PHILBRICK, F. W. PARKER. 


Price, One Dollar Each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address, 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


They are all warranted of superior and stand- 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 


US & 


DIXON’S Slate Pencils, 


WOOD. 


JOSEPH DIXON 


Jersey Citv, N. J. 


CRUCIBLE CO., 


r, 83; im advance, $3.50. 
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R.&J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MICROSCOPES, 
fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the energy 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitude 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
=> or excessive sensitiveness, and pes a failing memory. It 
77 »iis wonderfally in the mental and lily growth of infants and 
Achiidren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
= vetter, the skin smoother, the brain acquires more readily and 
sleep more sweetly. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 
peevish. It gives a more intellectual and happlerchildbood. It 
does away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 
pels to the use of alecholic beverages, and directly counteracts 
cause of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 
religion and morality. Not a secret remedy ; formula on every 
label. For sale by Pruggists, or mail, $1. 
F. OROSBY CO , 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


of 24 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three 


Mention this paper. 
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Manu’fg Opticians. 
£ Popular and Perfected 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM'TS, 


@ @ for Profess’n’land Amateur’s use. 


Microscopes, Telesco 


Opera Classes, 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that, will; play any tune, and that 
any one, even a child, can operate, 


The Organette has gained such a world-wide reputation, that 
e@ lengthy description of it is not necessary. It will be sufti- 
cient to say that it is @ PERFECT ORGAN that plays mechani- 
cally all the sacred airs, popular music, songs, dances, etc. 
It consists of threestrong bellows and eet of reeds with 


etc. 
A strip of perforated paper 


EXPRESSION box and ELL. 
||| Tepresents the tunc, and it is only necessary to place the 
tune in the instrument, as chown in the’ picture, 
the handie, which both operates the bellows and propels the 
paper tune. The perforations in the paper allow the right 
reeds to sound and « pertect tune is the result, perfect in time, 
execution, and effect, without the least knowledge of music being 
” required of the performer: cven a little child can operate 
it; as is shown in the picture, a little girl is playing a song and 
her playmates are singing the words. t is tuned in the key 
best suited for the human voice to sing by. It interests and enter- 
4 tains both old and young, assists in trafuing the voice and AF- 
a FORDS HOURS OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENT. The anetta is perfectly 
= ir represented by the picture. It is made of solid black walnut, deco- 
rated in gilt, and is both handsome and ornamental. The price of 
V), A similar instruments has hitherto been $8, and the demand has constantly 
increased until now there are over 75,000 in use. We are encouraged to place 
the Organcita on the market at this greatly reduced price, believing that the sale 
will warrant the reduction. The Organetta, though 
for! similar in construction is an émprovement upo 
1 $3.50, and It contains the same number of 
reeds and playe the same 


our 
well-known Organette, which sells for $8 
tunes. Our offer is this: On 


receipt of @7 we will send 
the —— by express to 
address and include 


on receipt of @& we will send it with 
over $1.50 worth of music FREE, or 
for 83.50 we will send it with small 
selection of music, FREE. ‘The price 
includes boxing and packing hese 
are agent's prices, and we wil! point 
fiist purchaser from any town our 
meade Te agent, if he so desires. A 


= dress, T) 


TRA IN EVERY HOME, | 


Magic Lanterns. 


Barometers, Thermometers, 
Pedometers, 
DRAWING INSTRUWM’TS. 


we Send for and specify (J E-Catalogue), 192 pages, 
illustrations. 437 cow 


AN OPTICAL WOND 


4 


Por pleasure 
ani busine. 


RCHES 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
ng photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 


MuUrray Hit Pus. Co., Box 783, N. ¥. City, N.Y, 


Large new Catalogue 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


just issued. J . & a. BERGE 191 Greenwich St. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


ESTABLISHED 


Students’ Electrical Cabinet,’’ $15.00 and 
MACHINES, etc. Address as above for Circulars. 


and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 
EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CURT W. MEYER, 
$17.00 ; with Guide of Instructions. Megas HOLTZ 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


OSEPH LLOTT'S 
STEEL 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
@™ MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
Hazelton Pianos, 

601 Wasuineton St., Boston, Mass. 


Uru 
The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 
Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


CONSUMPTION: 


«lhave 4 positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed, s0 rene is my fal 
gether with VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
t yALUABL on this 

sufferer, dGive Express and P. O. address. + 
DR. T, A, BLOCUM, 161 Pearl 8t., New York 


The 
pens. 


Writes Black at once. 
only ink that is 


Absolutely permanent. 
itively non-corrosive to steel 
FOUNTAIN INK 00., 


SILK BANNERS 


For sale everywhere, 
425 zz 


7 John Street, New York. 


im Oolors 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 

SCBRAP-PICTUBES, and ABT NOV- 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
aos 30 elegant cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
2c. ps. Catalogues free. Address 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 6. 443 zz Rochester, N. Y. 


je OF FICIAL PRESS. 


best Lever sel/-inking press made, for print- 
ing cards, labels, circulars or small newspapers. 
Si le, dwrable and easy to operate. Any one 
can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. ome 
warranted. Highest awards wherever ited. 
Cost to #100. Send for price Uist of outfus. 
GOLDING & CO., Manufacturers, 

183 Fort-Hill 8q., Boston. 


WANTED, 
man, not over thirty years old, to teach 
in the Kansas City School. A 
received 


“ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
: and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragem 
59 Carmine Street. of Home Stade” ent 


for 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, 82.50, 


J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Send for circular and price-list 
ECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
250 as 
441 cow 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1#26. Church,Chapel,8chool,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & WEST TROY, X. Y. 


THAT 


AKEY 


Take Notice. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 

Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 

Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 
H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 
Gilletwts, BOS ........ 
Esterbrook, 33% ........ 60 
Gillews, 404 45 6 


Esterbrook, 444 ........4@ 
‘ 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FOL- 


BANCROFT’S 


READERS. 


ANEW SERIES OF READERS 


JOHN SWETT, 
Prin. Girls’ High School, San Francisco, 


C. H. ALLEN, 
Prin. California State Normal School, 
AND 


JOSIAH ROYCE, Pu. D., 
Harvard University. 


The Publishers desire to make the fol- 
lowing announcement of their elegant 
New Readers just issued. 


First Reaper.—The opening lesson 
presents neither acaTnorapoG. The teacher 
will find it novel, easy to teach, and interesting 
to the child. The lessons which follow are not 
constructed with a view of repeating any given 
vowel sound the greatest number of times, but 
are made upof words and ideas already familiar 
to the child in speech; the new words of each 
lesson immediately preceding the reading exer- 
cise. The training work in elementary sounds 
is introduced and developed in such a manner 
that the least experienced teachers will find it 
easy to secure excellent results, — usually so 
difficult to attain in this neglected field. The 
illustrations are standard works of art, — apt, 
bright, and numerous. Script forms, carefully 
drawn, are introduced early in the book, and 
continued in a suggestive way throughout. 


Szconp Reaper. — The approach to 
this Reader is an easy and natural one; and 
the best juvenile literature of the country, 
adapted to this grade, has contributed to make 
up its choice and fitting selections. Script les- 
sons are continued. Drillin elementary sounds, 
breathing exercises, and various methods of 
improving the articulation of pupils, are skill- 
fully employed. Pronouncing and spelling ex- 
ercises are given with each reading lesson. The 
methods employed to develop the child’s skill 
in the use of language, are natural, and the 
outgrowth of long and careful experience. This 
book is also richly illustrated. 


Tuirp Reaprr.—In this Reader, chap- 
ters on vocal training are introduced at fre- 
quent intervals, instead of being massed at the 
opening of the book in a solid body, formidable 
alike to teacher and pupil. Systematic drill- 
work on elementary sounds iscontinued. Lan- 
guage work is continued by Definition Tables, 
Dictionary Lessons, Using Words, and in other 
pleasing and usefulforms, Information pieces 
attractively written and illustrated, alternate 
with choice stories, poems, standard fables, and 
reading stimulative to honest aims and effort. 


Fourts Reaper.—tThe features of the 
Third Reader are continued on the higher plane 
demanded by this grade. The place given in 
this Reader to American Biography cannot fail 
to be noticed with approval. The interest of 
the young in history lies, chiefly, in the lives 
of great men, and the publishers have, there- 
fore, especial pleasure in presenting numerous 
sketches of distinguished characters, accompa- 
nied by portraits carefully engraved from the 
best originals which could be procured. 


Firta Reaper. (In press.) The best 
qualities characterizing Readers of this grade 
will be found in this volume. In addition to 
other engravings, portraits of distinguished au- 
thors accompany the brief literary reviews of 
their work. Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, Milton, Scott, Dick- 
ens, and Shakespeare are so introduced to the 
acquaintance of the pupil. The interest which 
this kind of illustration adds to the study of an 
author’s writings will be recognized by ail. 
The feature has never before been employed. 


EnGRAvVINGS from two hundred draw- 
ings by Church, Harry Fenn, St. John Harper, 
Smedley, Share, W. A. Rogers, W. L. Sheppard, 
Sol Eytinge, W. P. Snyder, Miss C. A. Northam, 
Burns, Beard, Wm, Keith, Thos, Sill, Parsons, 
Frank French, and others equally eminent, er.- 
liven and illustrate the pages of the series. 


Va The entire series will be sent, postpaid, 
with a view to introduction, to any teacher or 
school-officer, on receipt of $1.50. 


A. L. BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 


s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chare sterbreok, sroseoee GO me good. 
hools, F 

| Amarted eample-donen to,” Sont by mall on receipt 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinneti,O. (Send stamps or P.O. Order.) Portland, Conn. 
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MAP SHOWING THE DIVISIONS OF STANDARD TIME. 


This Map is taken from the Pathfinder Railway Guide, the Official Guide of New England and Canada. It contains a large colored map and 
details found in no other Guide. Send for sample copy. $2.50 per year; single copies, 25c. Address, PATHFINDER, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIFFERENCE IN TI ME GET THE BwsT. The following Table shows the difference between 


the time formerly in use and the ‘standard 


5 
Bicknell’s Education Cations, || time on the 1800 of November, 1993, 


The meaning of the phrase “ difference ” is too well Time is 5 minutes faster, 
known to require explanation. It is sufficient to say that E 068: Time is 24 minutes slower, 
for every fifteen miles one travels west he will find his watch DUCATION, BEBTER, BOs oes coccccvccccccccscovecesecs Time is 22 minutes faster. 
just one minute too fast; and when he has travelled nine hundred an International Magazine, devoted to the Science, the Art, 
miles, or fifteen degrees of longitude, his watch will be just one the Philosophy, and Literature of Education. 
hour too fast. This difference in time causes endless confusion THE BEST WRITERS ARE SECURED AS CONTRIBUTORS. CMON BU swcsicssncvserccvosccascoss Time is 15 minutes slower. 
to railroads and every one who travels,—and every one does — cb Timeis 9 minutes faster, 
travel now-a-days. Almost the first difficulty one meets with in Bi-monthly, $4.00 per Year. Single Copies, 76 cents. Cincinnati, Qrececccdeveccvscecosescccosece Time is 22 minutes faster. 
going any distance is this difference in time, and some figuring, ere Time is 28 minutes faster, 


quite often under difficulties, must be done at each stopping- THE OURN AL OF EDUC ATION GMO vive nccviesnesdexveevss<ovae Time is 28 minutes faster. 
place. To remedy these evils, the new plan has been adopted, ivi i . UL aca ws0n0¢60¢shueneenseessseed Time is 3 minutes slower. 


al time i Time is exactly the s 

plan is to divide the country into divisions running nort forei Jents, Just th reded by Teache 
1 south each fifteen degrees, or nine hundred miles wide, and joreigh correspondents. Jus e paper needed by Leachers eS, a lime is 24 minutes slower. 
yw of every grade, and recommended by the highest authorities Indianapolis, Time is 10 minutes faster. 
every town or city in each will have the same time. in the country. Its departments cover every part of Educa- NEM MMS s wncehesccdoncesevinel Time is 10 minutes slower. 
tional work. Time is 18 minutes faster. 

For convenience the meridians as the centres of the Time is 6 minutes faster, 
divisions are the 60th, 75th, 90th, 105th and 120th. Weekly, Price $3.00 per year; in advance, $2.50. Te I RE Time is 29 minutes faster. 
Minneapolis, Time is 13 minutes slower. 

The effect of this plan will be to reduce the various standards THE AMERICAN TE ACHE R Mobile, Ala........0000-csseeseseseeevees ‘Time is 8 minutes faster. 
of time from over 50 to 5, and the minute hands of timepieces i fester. 
will be the same throughout the country. An Educational Monthly Paper, explaining and illustrating the Nashville, Tenn............c.cccssccceees Time is 13 minutes faster. 

A person leaving any Eastern city for the West Principles and Methods of the New Education. 
found his watch at variance with the time of the places he passed 7 >, i q So siinksSeccctaucvelseved Time is 1 minute slower. 
through, but hereafter the minutes and seconds will always be Thirty-two Quarto Pages. Price $1.00 per year PGRN, Mec ccsccceccevcesccensesences — = 4 minutes faster. 
right; but after a division is past, his watch will be exactly an IBLIC SCHOOL, THE PRIMARY TEACHER I eo cwenadbanal Time is 14 minutes faster. 
hour fast, a fact very easily borne in mind while it is utterly im- and THE NEW Epucation, Time 
ogy to keep in one’s memory the various local times now Embracing all the excellent qualities of these valuable papers, F sete Ga. > is 24 minutes slower. 


1 minute slower. 
» is 12 minutes slower, 
is 10 minutes slower, 


THE LARGEST! THE CHEAPEST! THE BEST! St. Loum, 0. 
We append a table, which though not strictly accurate, is — St. Paul, Minn. 


San Francisco. 


sufficiently so to show parties residing in those cities what AGENTS WANTED. Salt Lake City, > is 28 minutes slower. 
difference will be made by the “ hourtime”’ so called, and by For Terms, Specimen Copy, ete., address— Toronto, Ont...... lime is 17 minutes slower. 
referring to the map, residents of other cities can readily see Vicksburg, Miss.. .-Time is 3 minutes slower. 
what the change will be. THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston, Mass, Time is 8 minutes slower. 
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EDUCATIONAL ART PORTRAITS FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


SERIES I. SERIES It. 
HORACE MANN. GEORGE PEABODY. HENRY BARNARD. Hon. JOHN EATON, LL.D., U. 8. Commissioner oF EpvUCATION. 
FREDERICK FROEBEL. EMMA WILLARD. Rev. A. D. MAYO, D.D. Hon. JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. CoLt. FRANCIS W. PARKER. Hon. W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Price $1.00 each, or will be sent free to any teacher sending us one new subscription to Tue JOURNAL OF Epvucation. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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TELL ME 80O.—TO 8. R. M. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 

If by any word 

Dropped from my careless lips to you, unheard 
By all beside; 

Or, if by any tone 

Discordant to your tuneful ear, alone 
Your heart is tried ; 


If by any act 

Thoughtlessly done by me, your life has lacked 
One pleasant thing; 

Or, if by any song, 

Borne on the echoing wind from me, along, 
You ceased to sing; 


If by my word alone, 
Or act, or song, or inharmonious tone, 
Less sweetness you have known, 

Tell me so. 


And, if by any word, 

Dropped from my trembling lips, which you have heard, 
And told me not; 

And if, by any tone, 

Sweet to your ears, perhaps to yours alone, 
And unforgot; 


And if by any deed 

Done for your help in time of greatest need, 
No matter how; 

And if by any prayer 

Sent from my heart for you on the upward air 
And answered now; 


If by any word or deed, 
Or song, or prayer, you have been blest, I plead 
Remember my heart’s need 

And tell me so. 
Tell it, but do not press 
My hand in fond caress; 
Tell it, but do not use 
Many long phrases such as others choose; 
Tell it just as you go, 
Only a word, you know, 

But tell me so. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— No man who values education as he ought will 
ever dream of asking to what denomination a competent 
teacher belongs, any more than a lover of good bread 
will inquire into the tenets of the man who grew the 
wheat.— Times, Eng. 

Destructive Scaoot Manacement. — “Charley, 
do not empty your pockets on your slate;” “ Willie 
Smith, put away that story-book and get your geogra- 
phy;” and, “ When the school goes home this evening, 
the pupils must not stop on Y street”; and so Miss 
McGillicuddy preaches the gospel of “ Thou shalt not” 
from morn till dewy eve. Miss McGillicuddy has no 
more idea of constructive school management than a 
Choctaw has of national autonomy. Her school-room is 
a jail, her pupils convicts, and she the head turnkey. 
The gospel of “ Thou shalt not” is an excellent producer 


of total depravity. The child that fails to develop into 
a liar, rogue, and a confidence-worker under its action is 
too near nothing to beanything. It forms the true type 
of destructive school management.— Minn. Jour. of Hd. 


Tue Tzacutne Proression.—Let the entrance of 
our Eden be guarded with a naked sword; it is a duty 
that those who have charge of our schools owe to pos- 
terity.—M. Wellers, Chicago. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN THE TEACHER.—Find out how 


you can do your work best, then do it in your own way,’ 


Toe be sure, somebody may say to you that Rev. Ami- 
nadab Sleek was accustomed to do things in a different 
way. What of it? Let the memory of Mr. Sleek be 
revered; but let not his example be a goad to be stuck 
into you, whenever you deviate from his accustomed 
pathways. That Mr. Sleek was accustomed to go one 
way may be a very good reason why you may go an- 
other. Differences of temperament, intellect, and edu- 


cation cannot all be trimmed into identity. You will 
undoubtedly dull your pruning-knife and spoil the growth, 
if you make the attempt.—Christian Register. 


— A teacher cannot afford to cheat in examination, 
because, if he chooses a vocation that places him in a 
position to mould the plastic minds of youth and make 
exemplary citizens, he cannot affork to lack so much 


self-control. How many regard it a trifling matter !— 
W. Va. School Journal. 


Tue Mysterious Minp.—It would be an interesting 
paper that should present a fair average showing of the 
“Contents of Teachers’ Minds,” prepared after equal 
care in investigation, and equally methodical in the 
statement of results, as Prof. G. Stanley Hall’s Contents 
of Children’s Minds,—the twenty thousand teachers in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania being the subjects 
whose mental furnishing should be tested, described, 
and set down accurately in the percentage columns. 
Such a showing would create a sensation both within 
and beyond the profession. Then the contents of the 
average mind upon leaving school might be estimated ; 


after that the contents of the average voter’s mind, 
which would have revelations of importance for the pub- 
licist and the student of moral and political science !— 
Pa. School Journal. 


— Human powers develop naturally in a certain 


order, which should be followed in education.—Z. C. 
Hewett, Illinois. 


INTELLECTUAL TRAINING.—A point which seems to 
me specially deserving of mention in connection with 
intellectual education, though it only applies to a later 
stage, is this; viz., that the scholar should be told some- 
thing of the methods by which facts are ascertained and 
theories tested, should be made acquainted with the his- 
tory of knowledge and discovery, and of the steps 
through which a great truth has been reached; instead 


of being left, as according to the Informationist theory 
he would be, ignorant of anything but positive results. 
—J. Ward, Prest. of Ed. Soc., England. 


— It will be time enough for a man to take up “ use- 
ful studies” when he knows what use he wishes to 


make of them, and then his use of them will become a 
force and will win success.—Present Age. 


Our Scuoots anp said Mr. Mark Patti- 
son in his address to the students of Bedford College, 
England, lay out their endeavors upon the understand- 
ing. ‘They teach languages and logarithms, but the de- 
velopment of the original inherent capacity of feeling, 
the cultivation of the emotions of sympathy, tenderness, 
and graciousness,—in a word, poetic feeling,—is stunted, 
crushed, and atrophized. School learning itself may 
turn us into pedants and destroy our sensibility. The 
lop-sided training began at school is continued at col- 


lege, and the sole acquirement gained at Oxford is often 
‘the puppy criticism of the unfledged Bachelor of Arts, 
who proves his smartness by writing down Tennyson.’ 


Patriotism.—Lessons in the history and political 
geography of our country have done much to plant this 
love in the past, as the late war abundantly proved; 
but more may be done when better methods of teach- 
ing these subjects universally prevail. Instead of mem- 
orizing a skeleton outline of facts in history, scores of 
books should be read in our schools, the reading to be 
legitimate school-work. Books of history, of biogra- 
phy, of exploration and discovery, of tale and romance, 
of adventure and incident, of myth and legend, books 


of fiction, poetry, and song. Such a course of historical 
recreation would amuse, delight, instruct, brighten, 
widen, deepen, develop, and discipline our children as 
no dry-as-dust outline ever did or can.—Prof. A. RB. 
Sabin, - 

A Epvucation.—With many of our cities 
doubling in population every generation or oftener; with 
parks and play-grounds narrowing almost annually, and 
many of these so well kept that the children are not 
allowed to use the greater part of them at all; with 
school-yards so diminutive that half the pupils in some 
of the schools could not even stand up together in their 


own school-yards, much less do any playing, — is it 
difficult to see why, under such treatment, many of 
the boys are anything but hale and robust ?— Wm. 
Buarkix, in Harper's Mag. for Nov. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES. 


Although during this century great advance has been 
made in the science and art of educating, some of the 
simplest means of bringing about fine results are either 
unused or unheard of by three-fourths of our teachers. 
When a mechanic undertakes a piece of work, the first 
thing he does is to examine his implements, — those 
valuable instruments upon which the thoroughness and 
finish of his work so largely depend ; looking critically 
at each tool, he makes it ready for its especial use, Our 
tools (and they are made with exquisite skill and care) 
we bring into the world with us; but, like those of the 
mechanic, they rust and become blunt by disuse and 
neglect. 

Fortunately, with the tools we use is born a most ear- 
nest desire to acquire their mastery, which takes us and 
our children to a certain degree of efficiency, but, by no 
means, brings out their full power of usefulness. Here 
is the place in which they most need our aid, and yet, 
here, in examining different systems, we find their need 
the least recognized. We give them plenty of work to 
do,—we lay it out with great care, thoughtfully start 
ing, as we think, at the foundation of the mental struct- 
ure and building upward; yet our results are not what 
we wish. The objects of our care have eyes and see 
not, ears and hear not; they are dull under a change of 
either teacher or work. Visit any grade of school above 
the kindergarten, — for this we must except as being 
proportionally far in advance ; try the ears, eyes, noses, 
fingers, tongues of the pupils; try their keenness and 
quickness of observation in unexpected ways and see if 
it be not so. This must lead us to feel that we have 
not yet struck the foundation. 

While we are wondering and doubting, let us give 
ten, even twenty, minutes a day to exercises arranged 
especially to sharpen and strengthen these faculties, and 
see if we are not encouraged to continue. Was it not 
keenness of ear that enabled Mozart to perpetuate the 
beautiful sounds born in his thought, distinguishing and 
avoiding the slightest discord? You may say, “ But 
we cannot hope to find a Mozart every day”; neither 
can we. For one teacher in one century to find a genius 
so gifted, would repay all. Even were Mozart unfound, 
the increased development of all would be a worthy gain. 
Is it not a scientific fact that the world is full of beauty 
which the senses of the multitude are too gross to per- 
ceive or appreciate? Each specialist gains an abnor- 
mal amount of power in his particular direction by the 
full cultivation of the sense he most needs. The botan- 
ist depends upon his sensitive eye and touch; the nat- 
uralist upon his acute ear and eye as well as the exqui- 
site touch. All the great workers have some sense 
acutely educated, either by nature or experience, or both. 

The question then arises, Would we not be better 
preparing the young for the world in which they live, 
and the purpose for which they were born, if we were to 


spend upon the higher cultivation of these God-given 
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tools part of the time which we now use in book-study, 
working upon each faculty as if that were the one from 
which we expected the best results? Meantime, we 
should always remember that it is full, harmonious de- 
velopment that we want; never letting one faculty reach 
an abnormal point until it perceptibly outstrips the 
others. 

There is often a temptation in this respect as we come 
across a special gift in the pupil, and are inclined to 
work for its sole development and our own entertain- 
ment. The moral influence of this higher cultivation 
of the senses is only half appreciated, and that by a very 
few; if more than that, it would have long ago shown 
us its good results. The nerves which now exhaust 
themselves in useless, sickening ways, would be strength- 
ened by having their force turned into means of eleva- 
tion. The harmful sensuous development, — which is 
but the sense-force turned into wrong channels,—would 
be checked, for where would be its motor-power? This 
done, would we not have more wholesome men and 
women? We do not realize how far the body is in- 
tended to be the means to elevation of the soul; how 
the power to do that which we strain and labor for is put 
within oursight. If we listen, if we look, if we feel, we 
shall find the means to the end we desire, just by our 
side. Indeed, so simple, so natural will be our mode of 
action that we shall lose sight of our efforts in the glory 
of our result. 


TWO THOROUGH TEACHERS. 


BY MISS H. E. PAINE. 


All agree that thoroughness is an essential quality in 
a teacher, but there are many ways of being thorough. 
We recall two ladies who taught at the same time in 
the same school, both successfully, while their methods 
were so diverse that they formed a curious contrast. 
They were both ladies of fine mind and high character, 
and both had an unusual degree of cultivation. Miss 
A worked upon the principle that every pupil should 
be quite independent of all assistance. She believed, 
moreover, that every detail of every lesson should be 
thoroughly mastered. The pupil who came into her 
class with the smallest fraction of the lesson unlearned 
had need to tremble ; though, after all, there was notb- 
ing but Miss A’s consciousness to make any one trem- 
ble. For Miss A had a beautiful, though rather severe 
face, free from harshness; a pleasant, quiet voice, lady- 
like ways, and a large, sympathetic heart. The girls, 
—her pupils were girls,—would, nevertheless, sit trem- 
bling in their places as they heard her firm, light step 
pass along the hall, and watched her lovely figure, always 
clad in deep mourning, as she took her place at her 
desk ; the books were closed, the lesson recited; Miss 
A did not not ask many questions, —certainly never a 
leading question. She never raised her voice, and you 
might have heard a pin fall in the room. 

This method worked comparatively well in her math- 
ematical classes. If there was one weak point in a chain 
of reasoning, the pupil speedily discovered where the 
weakness lay by making an undisguised failure at that 
spot. If she began to stumble, no helping-hand was 
held out to lead her over the obstacle, and consequently, 
if she did not learn how to avoid the obstacle the next 
time, she at least knew it was there, and did not delude 
herself with the belief that she knew more than she did. 


But with other subjects Miss A’s method showed 
great disadvantages. This was particularly so with re- 
gard to history. Miss A was too wise, of course, to 
require her scholars to recite the lesson verbatim; but 
she did require that the substance of every distinct sen- 
tence should be given in the pupil’s own words, and that 
the sentences should follow each other in order. As 
such a recitation would be impossible unless the pupil 
understood the meaning of each sentence, so much was 
gained; but the general idea of the lesson was confused. 
Tt was as if we should examine a beautiful plant with a 
lens of such high power that the field of vision is limited 
to a quarter of an inch, perhaps. We might begin at the 
root, and, working upward, see in detail every particle 
of the plant, and, by an act of memory, know where the 
leaf joined the stem, or the petals gave place to the sta- 
mens, This might all have value as knowledge of a 


certain kind; yet, if we saw the whole plant, we might 
not even recognize it. 

Mise A did not confine herself to the book, it is true. 
The girls were required to look out allusions, to read 
biographical sketches of the principal characters, and to 
draw maps of the countries they were studying. All 
this was useful, but so pleasant that Miss A conscien- 
tiously feared it might engross too much time. Accord- 
ingly she made a point that the lesson in the book 
should be first recited, without turning to the right or 
the left; and also, by that time, the hour was almost 
over, and the girls exhausted by the nervous excitement 
of the continual fear of failure. Naturally, the girls 
studied hard and learned their lessons, and, at the end 
of the term, Miss A had the rare satisfaction of being 
sure that every girl in the class could recite every page 
that had been studied during the term. At the public 
examination any one in the audience might have asked 
any one in the class every question in the book, and the 
answer would have been correct and prompt. Surely 
this was an achievement. 

But the girls were worn out, and besides they hated 
history. Of course they had no conception of cause and 
effect as having anything to do with the course of 
events. “I don’t believe I should even have remem- 
bered there was such a person as King John a week 
afterward,” said one of the girls, “if I hadn’t read Jvan- 
hoe.” So far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
all this brilliant work was entirely thrown away; yet it 
bore fruit in other directions, as all truly conscientious 
work does. The girls unconsciously learned the great 
lesson that they were not to skim a book, selecting here 
and there the parts which pleased them; and that abso- 
lute finish in any work requires the mastery of the last 
detail. Then they thoroughly respected their teacher. 
They knew she required all this painful labor simply 
and solely because she believed it was best for them. 
Some of them may have thought her judgment at fault, 
but scholars never lose the influence of contact with a 
high moral nature. 

Miss B’s teaching was very different. She was a 
large, calm woman, with a serene, noble face. Shecame 
into the class-room as she would have entered a draw- 
ing-room, and sat down by a table strewn with books. 
She evidently anticipated a conversation with the girls, 
just asif they had been her equals. 

“Which of Bacon’s Essays did you read, to-day, 
Alice?” she inquires pleasantly of the young lady near- 
est to her. 

“ Why, Miss B, I don’t think you asked us to read 
any,” replies the astonished young lady. 

“Ah, perhaps not. They would have given you a 
better idea of the man than you would get from text- 
books. By the way, what is your idea of him?” 

You see that even a character which school-girls are 
apt to consider dry might be made interesting in an 
easy conversation thus inaugurated. The girls were 
perfectly happy in Miss B’s classes. They remembered 
what she told them; they were eager to read the books 
she casually mentioned; they talked over the lessons in 
their daily walks; they illustrated them by tableaux. 
In short, they learned what she wished them to learn, 
and they longed to learn more. They received a life- 
long impulse from Miss B. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the shrewd principal of the school to 


some one who was comparing Miss A and Miss B, 
“ Miss B is an admirable teacher for good scholars, but 
the girls can study or not in her classes, as they please. 
In Miss A’s classes they must study. It will not do to 
have all teaching of one kind. It is best that the girls 
should have a variety of discipline.” 


BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


[As inquiries are often made as to the work of the schools 
of this city in primary reading, spelling, and language, we can 
do no better than to give to our readers brief statements from 
the recent report of the Board of Supervisors to the School 
Board, on the methods of work in the primary schools. | 


READING. 

No subject has attracted more attention among the 
teachers of the country than “reading” as taught in the 
public schools. No one subject comprehends so much, 
nor is so far reaching in its effects upon the training 


In the plan presented (School Document No. 1, 1883) 
the pupil begins by learning a few familiar words, as 
names of objects equally familiar. A few other com- 
mon words are also learned, that short sentences may 
be formed and written on the blackboard. The sen- 
tences are carefully copied by the children upon their 
slates, more to impress the form of the word or the sen- 
tence upon the child’s mind, than because of its value 
as an exercise in writing. Constant effort is made to 
associate the spoken or written word with the idea it is 
intended to convey. Very soon the pupil’s attention is 
called to the sounds of the letters, uttering them only 
in imitation of the teachers, that the ear of the pupil 
may be carefully trained from the first to recognize cor- 
rect sounds. 

When so much has been accomplished, the progress 
becomes exceedingly rapid. Each new word learned is 
a help to the learning of analogous words, and the skill 
of the teacher is shown in the selection of such new 
words as will present the fewest difficulties to the pupil. 
A large number of words has been arranged in classes, 
and printed in a convenient form in the school docu- 
ment referred to, for the purpose of assisting the teacher 
in her selection, and facilitating her work in its earliest 
stages. 


SPELLING. 


Correctness and facility in the use of anguage de- 
pend largely upon one’s skill in the choice of suitable 
words and idioms to express his thoughts; or, in other 
words, upon the richness of his vocabulary. 

A pupil should be taught to use words correctly, both 
in speaking and in writing. Spelling, therefore, is an 
important branch of language-teaching. Two classes of 
words should be dealt with in teaching spelling; viz., 
words whose meaning is already familiar to the pupil, 
and which are in daily use by him; and, secondly, words 
only partially familiar to him from hearing them in the 
conversation of others, or from meeting them in the books 
he reads. These two classes of words may be termed 
“familiar” and “ partially familiar” words. All others 
may well be left until the future makes some demand 
upon the pupil for the expression or the understanding 
of a thought beyond the reach of his own vocabulary. 
These two classes of words, which must be taught in 
connection with other language-work, will receive quite 
different treatment from the intelligent teacher. 

Only one thing remains to be done with the “ famil- 
iar’ words, because the child already knows how to use 
them in conversation. He must be taught to spell 
them, that he may use them in writing. These words 
may be given to the pupil in sentences or, when the 
teacher is quite sure that all the pupils understand their 
proper meaning, disconnmectedly. They may be spelled 
orally or written in columns on the slate. Only one 
point is to be gained; viz. correct spelling. 

With the “ partially familiar” words two points are 
to be gained; viz., ability to use them in conversation, 
and ability to use them in written composition. The 
teacher who undertakes to teach such words disconnect- 
edly makes a grave mistake. The work is but half 
done when the mere spelling has been taught. “ Par- 
tially familiar’ words should be taught in connection 
with sentence-making. 

In the use of a spelling-book, the great danger lies in 
the temptation that always comes to a teacher to treat 
all classes of words, whether familiar or not, precisely 
alike. Words will be spelled and not used, and so the 
work remains half done; and, worse than all, the half 
that is done is practically useless. Any spelling-book 
adapted to the whole range of grammar-school work 
must contain a large number of words beyond the need 
of pupils in the lower classes. Ifa teacher uses such a 
book, her work should be confined to the words adapted 
to the wants of her class, and such words should be 
conveniently arranged for study. A spelling-book so 
arranged that the work of one grade could be found in 
some convenient form, would be of great value toa 
teacher in the economy of time and labor; but no spell- 
ing-book, however good, should be used to the exclusion 
of all other modes of teaching spelling. 

A good teacher will require his pupils to spell in con- 
nection with all class recitations. Every new, strange, 


of the child. 


or peculiar word will receive attention at the time it is 
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used. It will be written upon the blackboard, or upon 
the slate, and used in the construction of sentences un- 
til its form and meaning are impressed upon the minds 
of the pupils. 

LANGUAGE, 

The object of the study should, from the first, be cor- 
rectness and facility in the use of language as an ex- 
pression of thought. Pupils should be taught to ex- 
press their ideas readily, both orally and in writing. 
Talking exercises should be made as prominent as 
writing exercises, and in both, the teacher’s aim should 
always be to assist the pupil in the expression of his 
own thought. Language as a science should not be 
studied until late in the grammar-school course. Pars- 
ing and analysis properly belong to this late period. 
They assist but little in the correct use of language. 

Pupils should be given something to think about; it 


may be a familiar object or a simple piece of composition 
in the form of a story. Having thoughts of their own, 
they should be led to express them, simply and natu- 
rally, in correct language. Whenever they have read 
an interesting story, they should be allowed to tell it in 
their own way to the class. Others will be induced to 
make corrections, or to tell the story more fully or cor- 
rectly. The same thing can be told in writing, and 
thus pupils taught to use tongue or pen with equal 
facility. 

Following this plan out, the children can soon be 
taught to give the substance of their lessons, as learned 
from the text-books, correctly and readily. Study and 
recitations will not simply have for their object the rep- 
etition of the words of a text-book, with no thought of 
the ideas of the author; but the child will strive, during 
his study-hour, to gather the thought of the writer, 
knowing that in recitation he can easily clothe it in 
language of his own. 

This work should continue through all the classes of 
the primary and grammar-school grades. During all 
this time the pupil may learn much that may be termed 
technical grammar; but he will not know it as such, or 
even as “grammar” at all. Scores of exercises may be 
given by the teacher, all having for their object the 
familiarizing of pupils with the various forms and 
idioms of the language. 

In the last two or three years of the grammar-school 
course, and throughout the whole period spent in the 
high schools, a more careful study of the construction 
and form of the language itself should be pursued. The 
minds of the pupils have now reached such a state 
of development that this study will be a pleasure, and 
progress will be exceedingly rapid. 


THE PROVINCE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


At the recent session of the Pedagogical Congress of 
1883, held in Paris, the president, M. Gréard, vice- 
rector of the Academy of Paris, made the following re- 
marks in the course of his address : 


A normal school, such as the Congress has in mind, 
is a great school for intellectual and moral discipline. 
By intellectual discipline I do not mean,—do I need to 
say it ?—a sort of crushing-machine which shall seize 
hold of intellects and break them up to make them fit 
within the limits of a narrow formalism. I mean, on 
the contrary, the spontaneous, free, and wholly personal 
efforts of a pupil with himself; the labor of a mind 
which is not content with storing up bits of professional 
knowledge as they are needed, but which meditates, 
observes, seeks to know itself; takes account of its 
failings as well as its progress, and never allows itself 
to be discouraged or exalted; which, in a word, rules 
and orders itself, and which never ceases to make efforts 
in this direction, if it were possible to cease, before 
feeling itself in full possesion of its developed faculties. 

Thus it is with moral discipline,—with the discipline 
which forms the character. Here, too, I would avoid 


the narrow significance of the word. Not that what is 
commonly called obedience to rule can be a matter of 
indifference to us. Obedience to rule, in a normal school, 
is the necessary manifestation of a deliberate adhesion 
to the great principles of order which govern all soci- 
ety, and which the teacher himself must learn to re- 
spect, in order to be able, when the time comes, to 


teach others to do so. But I wish to speak of the'su- 
perior discipline, of the labor, which is also free and 
personal ; of a will which seeks its rule of action in 
reason and in conscience. There is, indeed, no free will 
except a disciplined will. He only can say that he 
has control over himself,—he only is a moral being, who 
does not yield to the caprice of a moment, or to the sug- 
gestion of another, but who obeys himself; that is to 
say, who, before acting, examines himself, weighs his 
motives, discusses them, deliberates, finally comes to a 
decision, and knowing why he does what he does, does 
exactly what he wishes. It is under these conditions 
that “a man is constructed,” as Mme. Necker de Saus- 
sure said; but much more so a master ; and this is prop- 
erly the duty of the normal school. 


In order to be fruitful and positive, these efforts of 
the scholars over himself need to be sustained, enlight- 
ened, guided. Undoubtedly nothing can contribute more 
efficaciously in this direction than the courses in psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and morals, which has been intro- 
duced into the programs and which our directors make 
it their duty to teach themselves. But this intellectual 
and moral education, such as we conceive it, is not the 
work of a course, it is not the work of a teacher; it lies 
at the foundation of all instruction, and there is not a 
teacher who cannot, and who ought not, to contribute 
to it. It has not, properly speaking, a place in the 
curriculum of the school, but it is the very life of the 
school. 

The faculties of a youth germinate like those of a 
plant, and the process of germination is slower with 
some than with others. The narrator in the stories of 
A Thousand and One Nights, boasted of hearing the 
noise of the seeds sprouting under the ground. It is 
this obscure, concealed process to which the good 
teacher should lend his ear. However little one may 
be occupied with education, one knows what a trans- 
formation takes place in the mind of a child who thinks 
himself lost in the crowded class, and who, suddenly 
brought into the light by a happy incident, feels him- 
self the object of unexpected attention. In a normal 
school composed of a few picked scholars the intelligent 
and attentive professor can produce this happy incident 
almost at his will; he can always find the occasion for 
revealing the pupil to himself, for giving him courage 
and confidence. 

If I should be asked what ought to be the principal 
object for the attention and thought of those connected 
with normal schools, I should reply, with the certainty 
of being the exact interpreter of this assembly, educa- 
tion, education, and again EDUCATION, 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


International Electrical Exhibiiion.—The Franklin Institute 
of Pennsylvania is making arrangements to hold an Interna- 
tional Electrical Exhibition at Philadelphia, to open Sept. 2, 
1884. The Governmsnt has authorized the admission of all 
articles free from duty or custom fees, which will be payable 
only if the articles are sold or consumed in the United States, 
Full information can be obtained of the Secretary, Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A Modeling box.—Many good teachers are employing model- 
ing as a means of giving clear ideas in geography. For this, 
the best device is a box three feet square and eight inches 
deep, made tight enough to hold water. If this is not con- 
venient, a shallow tub or wide, tin basin will do. The model- 
ing is done best in the stiff, blue clay that is found in many 
places. This may be employed to make models of hills, rivers, 
lakes, mountain-chains, continents, seas, and islands, using 
water when needed. Modeling is to relief-geography what 
map-geography is to outline. The difficulties in the way of 
success are no greater than those which hinder the latter. 
Modeling in clay and terra cotta is coming more and more 
widely into favor.—Ez. 


Oil on Troubled Waters.—The efficacy of oil to assuage the 
violence of the waves at sea appears to be now very generally 
known, and to be becoming generally appreciated at its real 
value by mariners. Lately, we are informed by Chambers’ 
Journal, the ship Glamorgansbire was saved in a tempest in 
the North Sea by the timely use of oil; while a powerful 
steamer, the Nevarre, in the same tempest, was overwhelmed 
by the waves and foundered, on the 6th of March, with all on 
board. The journal above named is so fully impressed with 
the importance of this subject, that it remarks that ‘‘ ships 
that leave port unfurnished with oil, in case of emergency, are 
defrauded of one of their chief elements of safety.” 


A New Building Material.—The invention of a building 
material which, for convenience, is called ‘‘ terra-cotta lum- 
ber,’”’ seems to be of more importance than is generally sup- 

sed. The immense clay-beds of New Jersey, near Perth 
Amboy, from which such large quantities of pottery are now 
manufactured, have been recently drawn upon for a portion of 
the material used in making the terra-cotta lumber spoken of. 
The Century has an interesting description of the nature and 
uses of this building material, which may be sawed and fitted 


like wood, and yet is absolutely fire-proof. 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 


BY PROF, W. W. BAILEY. 


One of the very latest flowers to linger in the autumn is a 
weed. It is popularly known as ‘ Butter and Eggs,’’ and to 
science as Linaria vulgaris. It is one of the many “‘idle 
weeds’? which the old world has given to the new. Beauty 
alone does not commend a flower to the cultivator; or this, 
with the daisy and Rodbeckia, would find a place in our gardens. 
When once a plant is entitled a weed and obtains an evil repu- 
tation, it is difficult for it to struggle again into respectability. 
The glory of the dandelion, loved as it is of the poets,—our 
own Lowell among them,—does not redeem it. The curse is 
** still upon it,’’ as with the lady of Shalott. Many so-called 
weeds attach themselves strongly to the student of English 
literature, buttercups, mother-wort, self-heal, vervain, tansy. 
What a host of them there are! 

We are not aware that the Linaria has found its place in 
verse, though this is not unlikely. Its presence near the 
haunts of white men, go where they will; its striking colors 
and grace of habit must ere this have attracted it to the artist. 
The little herb belongs to the great Fig-wort family (Scroph- 
lariacew) which gives us also the fox-glove, the Gerardias, the 
showy painted-cup, and the Penstemons. The long and narrow 
linear leaves have a glaucous green hue, and the racemed 
flowers are very irregular ; still, if one is curious to look; he 
will find the number five manifested in the curious corolla. 
This is two-lipped, yellow, and with a prominent orange palate 
which nearly closes the mouth Linnewus called such flowers 
personate or mashed. There is a long, pointed spue, the rectary 
behind; the lid can easily be deplexed by a heavy insect, like 
a bee, but is immovable to smaller crawling kinds that might 
steal the nectar. There are four stamens, two long and two 
short. The botanist calls the arrangement ‘ didyramus.”’ 
Some plants of the large Fig-wort family show a rudiment of 
the fifth or absent starment, very instructive to those who be- 
lieve, as most of us do, in the theory of descent with modifica- 
tion. Sometimes they adopt this rudiment to useful purposes, 
as shown by Verner in his charming Flowers, and their Un- 
bidden Guests. 

Sometimes one can find, usually at the very tip end of a 
raceme, a flower that has developed regularly with five spurs 
and five stamens. We have ourselves been fortunate enough 
to secure this. Linnwus called it the peloria state. It bears 
its evidence, also, powerfully in favor of the descent theory, and 
we view the usual condition as a form modified in the course 
of long ages from this regular aspect. One must, in these 
days, keep his eyes open to every point of structure. No hair, 
even, seems meaningless. We must question all their origin 
and purpose. Botany then becomes, not the dry study of 
cumbrous names, but a living, charming, and most suggestive 
pursuit. The field is open for any one to add his mite to the 
sum of knowledge, and a fact discovered, however small it may 
seem in itself, may help to unravel great problems of science, 
So, in the Butter-and-eggs, one could find a text upon which 
to preach a lay sermon of much interest. It is a weed, but it 
has a history which extends for back into the past. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION 1N THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, 


At the meeting of the Boston School Board, last week, the 
Committee on Industrial Education reported the following 
plan of organization of manual training as a part of the course 
of instruction in the public schools of Boston: 


‘*The shopwork adapted to the purposes of general training 
in the mechanic arts is of two kinds: (1) That which is done 
at a bench with simple hand-tools ; (2) That which requires 
the aid of machinery and steam-power. 

The first kind is elementary in character, and preparatory to 
the second; so that it is convenient to speak of the one as Ele- 
mentary, and of the other as Advanced, Manual Training. 

Advanced instruction in mechanic arts can only be provided 
for in a central school; but elementary instruction can be pro- 
vided for on a large scale, and economically, in such a way as 
to give a two-hour lesson once a week to all the grammar- 
school boys who are proper subjects for such instruction. 

Suppose a teacher of carpentry, for example, occupying a 
conveniently situated room, provided with twenty benches, 
twenty sets of tools, and a quantity of stock, to be visited each 
half-day in the week by successive delegations of twenty boys 
from the different grammar-schools in the neighborhood, 
Each delegation would simply be excused from attendance at 
the grammar school on the appointed half-day each week, and 
attend the carpenter’s class instead. The lesson for each dele- 
gation would last two hours, although boys interested in their 
work, and not neglecting their other school-work, might be 
allowed to stay another hour. The rest of each day would be 
needed by the carpenter for inspection of the boys’ work, care 
of the tools,and preparation for the next lesson. Working 
thus, he could give instruction to two hundred boys in the 
course of a week (twenty boys each half-day for five days). 
The room, the tools, and the teacher’s time would be in con- 
stant use, so that the greatest economy practicable in that 
regard would be secured. 

As to the number of pupils to be taught at one time, experi- 
ence seems to have shown that twenty-four is practically a 
maximum. The number twenty is here chosen, because it is 
pretty clear that available schoolrooms would not accommodate 
more than twenty at onetime. At first only one or two rooms 
should be opened. Success being secured in these, others 
could be added as need appeared, and as competent teachers 
could be found. These elementary manual training schools, 
as they may be called, need not of course confine their work 
to carpentry. There are other kinds of bench and vise-work 
which are of an elementary nature, and provision for which 
would be simple and inexpensive. But it would probably be 
best to begin with carpentry alone, and repeat substantially 
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the course of lessons given in the recent Dwight-school exper- 


ment. 
The cost of one elementary manual training school, such as 


above described, is estimated as follows: 
Outfit : 


Tools, twenty sets, at $25, $500 
Benches, twenty places, 200 
Miscellaneous fittings and tools, . e ° 150 
—— $8850 
Running expenses: 
Salary of instructor, $1,200 
Repairs, replacement of tvols, etc., ° 150 
$1,650 


Cost of instructing each boy, two hours a week, 


The advanced instruction in mechanic arts, to be provided 
for in a central school, would require no other facilities than 
those already possessed by the city except a suitable forging 
and machine shop. ; 

As the boys in such a school would spend three-fifths of 
their time in drawing and in book studies, much as is done in 
the Manual Training School in St. Louis, they could be well 
accommodated for that part of the time in the rooms of the 
Latin and English High School-building. There are in that 
building, beside some vacant class-rooms, four rooms especially 
designed for the use of drawing-classes, only one of which is 
now so nsed. 

In these class and drawing-rooms the manual training high 
school could carry on all its work except shop-work. Here 
would be its headquarters. 

To complete its accommodations it would be necessary to 
baild, on some lot of land in the neighborhood, a forging and 
machine shop, one story high, and lighted from the roof. 
Sach a building need not be expensive. 

But it is not thought necessary to go further into the details 
of this part of the plan now, since the question of carrying it 
out will be decided in most minds by the success with which 
the part relating to the elementary manual training may be 
carried out. 

In conclusion, the committee submit the following orders: 

Ordered, That the city council be requested to appropriate 
the sam of $2,500 for the equipment and maintenance of a 
manual training school. 

Ordered, That the city council be requested to fit up rooms 
in the basement of the Latin-School building, where classes 
from the grammar schools can be instructed in the use of sim- 
ple hand-tools during the ensuing school year.”’ 

ze —_ order was passed, and the second was appropriately 
referred. 


DRIFT. 


— The Rev. E. E. Hale has struck the keynote of a public 
want in his Sunday afternoon class for instruction in element- 
ary political science, in the basement of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. A number of competent gentlemen 
consented to meet the class, on successive Sundays, and hold 
conversations on topics connected with civil affairs. This is 
good. But it will be better if this sort of instruction could be 
pushed down among the masses whoare now largely in the hands 
of a set of mischievous and conceited demagogues, filling the 
minds of thousands of half-taught youth with crude and im- 
practicable theories which can only breed disorder in public 
life. Our leading schoolmen are not aware how many of the 
secret organizations, in which such multitudes of young work- 
ing-men are gathered, are little better than schools of commun- 
ism, in the hands of men whose lack of knowledge in Amer- 
ican affairs is only paralleled by their assumption of being the 
special aposties of labor and the laboring classes. The most 
important work of the practical American statesman for the 
next generation, will be the effort to carry the elements of 
sound political instruction into this region of society, in North 
and South, among people who read only the lower class of 
journals, or not at all, and are ‘‘ bulldozed ” by the most hate- 
ful tyrant,—ignorance masquerading as patriotic zeal. 


— The staid and cautious school committee of Springfield, 
Mass., seems to have gone “ona lark” in anew musical depart- 
ure. The last election of general musical director has brought 
to the front a jolly Teutonic brother, who is disposed to treat 
the high-school boys and girls to a feast of the music of the 
period. The new high-school song-book, which the Spring- 
field Republican declares: ‘“‘ Nothing more nor less than a half- 
dollar collection of college songs,’’ abound in poetical gems 
which one would think would cause the venerable members of 
former school committees to open their eyes, Such classic 
productions as, “‘Over the Garden Wall,” “‘The Sweetest Girl 
of All,” “Beautiful Ballad of Washa Wee,’ “‘A Student at 
Cadiz,” “‘He Kissey Little Missey,’”’ Wish Iwasa Rhinos 
orhicus,” “‘I’ve Lost my Little Doggy,’ etc., may possibly be 
needed to stir the placid waters of the Maple-street proprieties 
or provoke hilarity among such of the young Hibernian con- 
stituency as have not followed Bishop O’ Reilly into his new 
parochial schools. The country waits, in breathless awe, for 
Admiral Stone to rise and explain the new departure in “‘ tone 
culture’ in the Valley of the Connecticut. 


— Governor Butler was ‘“‘game”’ on the Boston Normal Art 
School question to the death. In his closing campaign speech 
in Boston he repeated his declaration, that the prostitute, Eva 
Bowen, brought from New York to tell wrong stories about 
Tewksbury, lost her virtue by the temptation of the devil in 
modeling from the nude while a pupil of the State Normal Art 
School, giving the old Commonwealth a decidedly unsavory 
reputation as an instructor in manners and morals. Unfor- 
tunately the Governor here, as in other cases, was the victim 
ofasensation. Inquiry at headquarters reveals the fact, first, 
that poor Eva had fallen before her entrance into the school; 
second, she was a pupil but a short time; and, third, that 
i from the nude was not introduced until s subsequent 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION FOR 1881. 


The twelfth annual Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, covering the year 1881, is just issued, and though late, 
will be welcomed by all educators in this hour of controversy. 
Its lateness is, of course, one of the unavoidable conditions of 
all documents for which appropriations have to be made. 

The general statistics embraced in the report are very full 
and complete. Of these more anon. 

Asa means of indicating the extent to which the schools 
still fall short of the obligation to instruct all the youth of the 
country, the Commissiouer wisely presents the statistics of 
minor illiteracy from the census of 1880. From these it ap- 
pears that the white female minors were less illiterate than 
the male minors. 

The iliiteracy of white males between 10 and 14 years old 
was for the Northern group of States 4 per cent., for the South- 
ern groups nearly 32 per cent., and for the ”acific group more 
than 9'¢ percent. The illiterate female minors of the same 
age were about 3, 27, and 9 per cent. respectively. 

The illiterate white males between 15 and 20 years old in 
the same groups of States were more than 3, 18, and 7 per cent. ; 
and the females about 244, 16, and 8 per cent. respectively, 
compared with the population of similar years. 

Comparing these percentages with those of colored illiteracy, 
the Commissioner directs attention to the enormous difference 
between the two races, showing that for the Union as a whole 
the colored minor illiterate percentage is in excess of the white 
minor illiterate percentage 55 in 100. 

Out of 4,880,531 white persons between 10 and 14 years old 
in the Union. 579,194, or nearly 12 per cent., were unable 
to write; of 834,655 colored persons of the same age, 552.771, 
or more than 66 per cent., were unable to write. Of 5,295,667 
white persons between 15 and 20 years old, 383,423, or more 
than 7 per cent., were ignorant; and of 829,317 colored people 
of like ages, 520,207, or nearly 63 per cent., were so. 

The total school population for 1881 was 15,879,506, the total 
enrollment 9,860,333, and the attendance 5,664,356. 

In the South the total white school population of 19 States 
and the District of Columbia, was 3,954,600; enrollment in public 
schools, 2,234.877; colored school population, 1,929,187; en- 
rollment, 802,372. 

It may be noted in passing that the total public school ex- 
penditure in these States is about one-sixth of the total ex- 
penditure for all the States and territories, while the school 
i Tire is very nearly one-fourth of the total school popu- 
ation. 

For all States and territories the total annual school income 
was $88,142,088; the total expenditure, $85,111,442. The ex- 
penditure in the year per capita of pupils enrolled in public 
schools, thirty-seven States and seven territories reporting, 
ranges from $1.71 in North Carolina to $21.43 in Colorado. 

It should always be borne in mind, in comparing statistics, 
that there are sixteen different school-ages in the. United 
States, the longest being from 4 to 21, the shortest from 8 to 14. 


Teachers and their Salaries —The total number of teachers 
in thirty-eight States is 285,970, in nine territories, 3,189; the 
number of male teachers in thirty-six States is 107,780, in 
seven territories, 1,018; the number of female teachers in 
thirty-six Statesfis 158,588,jin seven territories, 1,805. Salaries 
per month for men range from $25.45 in South Carolina to 
$99.50 in Nevada; for women, from $16.84 in Vermont to 
$74.76 in Nevada. 

In cities, the annual salaries of principals of primary schools 
range from $365 to $1,215; salaries of grammar-schoo!l princi- 
pals range; for men from $720 to $2,250, for women from $612 
to $1,420, and the salaries of assistants in grammar schools 
from $350 to $2,280 for men, and for women from $200 to $895. 
To secure a general advance in wages the Commissioner 
suggests two measures: first, a fixed minimum salary in each 
State; second, increased funds for the payment of teachers. 
The latter measure engages attention because connected with 
the proposition for national aid to elementary education. 


School Statistics of Cities——A summary of statistics of public 
schools in 251 cities presents the following totals: Total popu- 
lation (census of 1880), 10,757,645; school population, 2,749,270: 
number of school buildings, 3,918; number of sittings for study, 
1,188,367: number of teachers, 30,155; number of pupils en- 
rolled, 1,738,108 ; average daily attendance, 1,134,825; esti- 
mated enrollment in private schools, 410,561; total school 
receipts, $28,117,418; total expenditure, $26,760,741. 

As stated above, a comparison of ordinary statistics of attend- 
ance is made of small value by the diversity of legal school 
ages. The inquiries sent to city school-officers are arranged 
so as to indicate the attendance of pupils from 6 to 16 years of 
age. Only 47 cities are able to supply the necessary data,—-a 
number too small to justify generalizations. 

The average expenses per capitaof daily average attendance 
for instruction and supervision range from $6.27 in Carbondale, 
Pa,, to $25.88 in Virginia City, Nev.; for incidental expenses, 
from 88 cents in Savannah, Ga, and Leavenworth, Kans., to 
$9.63 in Chicopee, Mass, 

To accommodate the estimated number of children of suit- 
able age for attending school in New York, the “_:! would 
require 52,159 additional sittings ; Brooklyn, 33,291; Chicago, 
34,232; whereas the sittings in Boston are only 4,879 less than 
the school population, from which it would appear that the 
problem of school accommodation has been solved by that city. 

Normal Schools —The 225 normal schools reporting had 1,573 
instructors and 48,705 students, an increase of five schools, 107 
instructors, and 5,628 students over 1880. Of the whole num- 
ber of normals, 113 are public, as against 106 in 1880. 

In concluding the consideration of normal schools, the Com- 
missioner says: ‘‘It is evident that pedagogic training in the 
United States has developed a natural gradation. Summer 
normals and normal institutes, normal schools having one or 
two years’ course, normal schools having four years’ course, 
and chairs of pedagogy in the universities correspond to differ- 
ent demands in the same general department. They are prac- 
tical expedients created for the most part as the want was felt 
and afterwards found justifiable upon philosophic principles. 
There is needed just now a mind st once philosophic and prac- 
tical to differentiate and systematize these several agencies, to 
adjust each to its province and codrdinate all together in the 
interest of the various requirements of the school-service of 
our country.” 

Kindergarten.—There are 273 kindergarten reported, with 
676 instructors and 14,107 pupils, an increase of 5,236 since 
1880. The States in which these echools are numerous are 
Missouri, which has 60; New York, 37; Pennsylvania, 25; Mas- 


sachusetis, 20; Lilinois, 19, and California, 17, 


Secondary Instruction.—The total number of pupils in all 
classes of institutions reporting under the head of secondary 
instruction is 224,815, of about one in every 223 of the popula- 
tion. Of this number 36,594, are reported in city high schools, 
122,617 in institutions for secondary instruction, and 13,275 in 
preparatory schools. The remainder are in institutions which 
do not make secondary instruction their chief end, viz, normal 
schools, 13,136; institutions for the superior instruction of 
women, 7,016; universities and colleges, 20,976; and schools 
of science, 2,201. 

Superior Instruction of Women.—The number of institutions 
reported under superior instruction of women is, 231 schools 
and about 27,000 students. 

Few of the institutions under consideration have any income 
from productive funds, in which respect and in the very gen- 
eral absence of appliances, such as libraries, laboratories, etc., 
they do their work under much greater disadvantage than the 
colleges for young men. 

The number of women reported in coéducation colleges and 
universities is, preparatory department, 7,009; collegiate de- 
partment, classical course, 1,872; scientific course, 1,295. 

Schools of science do not in every case report men and 
women separately. Information received in the office from 
sixteen of these schools gives them a total of 1,278 women stu- 
dents. It is noticeable that the number of women enrolled in 
science classes increases slightly from year to year, as does the 
provision for their instruction in this department. 

Universities and Colleges.—The variations in college attend- 
ance show the proportion of the inhabitants of different sec- 
tions and of the entire country in college. There is one col- 
lege student to 1,034 inhabitants in New England; one to 
about 1,700 in the Southern States; one to 1,545 in the United 
States. The college attendance in 1880 is compared with that 
of 1830. Then there were (estimated) 5,200 students, The 
establishment of colleges north of the Ohio River had just 
commenced. The South had one student to 4,000 inhabitants; 
the Middle states one to 3,430; New England one to 1,281. 

As to the curriculum, evidence is advanced showing that the 
freedom of the elective system has not been misused, classical 
studies have not been neglected, and scholarship has im- 
proved, 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE EDUCATIONAL CONDI- 
TION OF THE UNION. 


NEW-ENGLAND STATES. 


Maine.—The school statistics of Maine show an increase in 
receipts and expenditure and in value of school property, an 
improvement in school-houses, an advance in teachers’ wages, 
a larger enrollment of pupils, and a considerable provision of 
educational appliances, and a gain in the quality of the schools, 
There were losses in the length of the school term and in aver- 
age attendance. 

New Hampshire decreased in public-school enrollment, in 
average daily attendance, in the length of the average term, in 
the estimated value of school property, in the average pay of 
teachers, and in the number of these from normal schools. 
More public schools were taught; more of them were graded 
and high, and more were supplied with maps and globes, 

Vermont showed an increase in attendance and in the num- 
ber of graded schools, and decrease in enrollment, expenditure, 
number of schools, and length of term. The ungraded district 
schools are poorly sustained. 

Massachusetts has gained largely in enrollment of pupils and 
in amount of school expenditure. The amount of money 
raised for each child of school age was $1847. Teachers’ 
wages have increased, and normal instruction has frequently 
been sought. High schools and evening schools have been well 
attended. 

Rhode Island reports an increase in school population and 
in enrollment, a decrease in average daily attendance, an in- 
crease in the value of school property, in the schools taught, 
in the average term, in the number of teachers employed, and 
in expenditures for public-school purposes, The increase of 
absence from the schools is deplored by the State Board, which 
recommends a more effective compulsory-attendance law and 
better local supervision. 

Connecticut shows a general advance, except in the enroll- 
ment and attendance of pupils. This decrease was attributed 
to the removal of children because of increased business de- 
mands and the more general exclusion of children under 
school age. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

New York has increased in school population, expenditure, 
value of school property, number of licensed teachers, and at- 
tendance upon higher educational institutions. It has de- 
creased in enrollment and attendance, and lost slightly in 
number of school-houses and length of average term. 

In New Jersey, for the first time in many years, there ap- 
pear evidences of decline in school work. There was a de- 
crease in the number attending public schools. The average 
public-school term was 2 days shorter, and the average pay of 
teachers decreased. There were, however, more certificates 
of a higher and fewer of a lower grade issued to teachers, and 
more evening schools were taught. 

Pennsylvania is improving in the quality of its teachers and 
school-houses and in the number of graded schools. Drawing 
has been introduced into 693 schools during the year. 

Delaware reports advances in white schools and a decreased 
attendance upon colored, a shorter average term, and a State 
appropriation of $2,400 for colored schools. 

Maryland schoo! statistics show an increase in expenditure, 
but a decrease at most other points. The attendance was 
diminished by a severe winter and unusual sickness. 

In Virginia there was an increase of 18,310 in public-school 
enrollment, and of 6,083 in average daily attendance. More 
pupils studied the higher branches, more were supplied with 
free text-books, more schools were taught, more were graded, 
the average school term was 4'¢ days longer, and $150,130 more 
were expended. There were 69 more school-houses built, the 
value of schoo] property increasing by $21,788. Teachers were 
much improved through attending the normal institutes, held 
by means of the Peabody Fund. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, 


North Carolina reports increased enrollment and expendi- 
tures and diminished attendance. The State school fund is 
$100,000 less. The quality of the teaching was improved. 

South Carolina has advanced during the year, except in the 
number of white teachers and the enrollment of colored pupils. 
There are aleo strong evidences of progress in the institutes 
held, the frequent discussion of educational questions, the in- 
creased efficiency of school officers, and the decline of preju- 
dice against free public schools. 

Georgia enrolled 57 per cent. of its school population in the 
public schools. This isa considerable increase. Fewer pupils 
and students were in other institutions of learning. 


Continued on Page 361, 
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Band of Mercy, or School Exercise, 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


[Prepared from writings of Gro. T. ANGELL, President of the Massacha 
setts Society P. C. Animals, and publications of that Society, by Louise 
M. PHILLIPS, Principal of the Moand-street School, Columbus, O., and 
used with great success during the public examination of the school, 
which was attended by over three thousand people.) 


First Pupil. — 
Maker of earth, and sea, and sky, 
Creation’s sovereign Lord and King, 
Who hung the starry worlds on high, 
And formed alike the sparrow’s wing, 
Bless the dumb creatures of Thy care 
And listen to their voiceless prayer! 


Second Pupil. — 
For us they toil, for us they dié, 
These humble creatures Thou hast made: 
How shall we dare their rights deny 
On whom Thy sea! of love is laid ? 
Teach Thou our hearts to hear their plea, 
As Thou dost man’s in prayer to Thee. 

School.—" Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.”’ 

Teacher.—What is a Band of Mercy ? 

3. It is, first, a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals; second, a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
human beings; third, a society for the prevention of crime. 

School.—The pledge is: ‘‘I will try to be kind to all harm- 
less, living creatures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

Teacher.—Give an account of the formation and growth of 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 

4. Until about sixty years ago there were no laws any where 
to properly protect from great cruelty these dumb creatures 
that toil for us and die for us, and make our lives happier and 
more useful. 

5. But about sixty years ago some of the good people of 
England determined that there should be laws to protect these 
dumb creatures from being abused; and so they formed a soci- 
ety for that purpose, which has become very great and powerful. 


6. In other countries, good people seeing what had been 
done in England, began also to form other societies of the same 
kind. And so the good work has gone on until in almost every 
Christian country of the world, in Europe, Asia, Africa, Amer 
ica, and many islands of the ocean, these societies have been 
formed. 

7. And now, within a few years, the children have taken 
hold of this work, and thousands of societies of boys and girls 
have been formed in various parts of the world, many in Eu- 
rope and America, to protect animals from cruelty. 

8. In London a devout woman named Catharine Smithies 
formed a society of children and called it a Band of Mercy. 
She saw that teaching children to be kind to animals not only 
prevented cruelty to animals, but also prevented cruelty and 
crime toward one another. 

9. The first American Band of Mercy was founded in Bos- 
ton, July 28, 1882, by Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and the Rev. Thomas Timmins, an English clergyman. 

10. Through the joint labors of these gentlemen, aided by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, over five hundred of these bands were formed in 
about one year, with over sixty thousand members, including 
many of the most eminent men and women of that State. 

11. One of the largest societies of boys and girls is in Eng- 
land. It iscalled the ‘‘ Dicky Bird Society.’’ It was started 
to protect the birds and their nests, but now includes other 
creatures. It has over thirty-seven thousand members, 

12. In Germany one society of youth and children numbers 
over eleven thousand. In a single province of Russia over 
twenty thousand youth and children belong to them. 

13. In one province of France there are now more than 
four hundred and fifty societies of children. In more than five 
thousand schools in France carefully prepared lessons are now 
given on kindness to animals. 

14, In the public schools of Philadelphia over five thousand 
boys belong to these societies. They have meetings at which 
stories are read and songs are sung, and addresses made by the 
teachers and others. Sometimes they march to music. 

15. Many eminent people belong to these societies in Eu- 
rope and America. In one year more than six hundred Eng- 
lish clergymen preached in behalf of these societies. 

Teacher.—Why should animals receive special protection ? 

16. First, for their own sake; second, because protection to 
animals is protection to men. 

17. Whoever investigates this subject will find,—first, that 
in our various forms of transportation animals are subjected 
to such cruelty that thousands of them die, and become dis- 
eased on the passage, and that the meats of these diseased ani- 
mals cannot be detected in our markets; and that, by the tes- 
timony of numerous medical authorities and health officers, 
the eating of them has been shown to produce sickness, and 
sometimes death. 

18. Second, that about a hundred millions of cattle, sheep, 
and swine are killed in this country every year for food, and 
most of them with great and unnecessary cruelty; that they 
are often kept without food a long time before killing. 

19. That they are dragged or driven into bloody slaughter- 
houses, knowing that they are to be killed, and struggling 
to escape ; that calves are bled before they are killed in 
order to whiten the meat. These things are avoided in the 
better slaughter-houses of Europe, All these cruelties affect 


\ 


the meats of animals, making them unwholesome and} some- 
times dangerous. 

20. Third, that not only the quantity but also the qual- 
ity of milk, depends on the manner in which cows are treated. 
[f starved, frozen, or kept without sunshine, exercise, or com- 
panions, they are liable to become diseased, and their milx 
and its products are likely to produce sickness, and have pro- 
duced death. 

21. Fourth, that our crops depend largely on the pres- 
ervation of birds; that in this country birds are decreasing 
and insects increasing; and that it has become very important 
to secure additional protection for our birds and their nests. 

22. Fifth, that our horses are subjected to great cruelties; 
and that both they and our dogs, when they have become old, 
are too often killed craelly instead of by a single shot or blow, 
or by chloroform, as practiced by officers of animal protection 
societies. 

23. Sixth, that there is often no adequate provision for 
abandoned and lost animals, which are frequently subjected 
to great suffering. 

Teacher. What can we do to help animals ? 

25. We can treat our own animals kindly, and we can per- 
suade others to do the same; we can distribute humane liter- 
ature, and we can teach younger children how to be kind to 
animals, for children are often cruel because they do not real. 
ize that they are giving pain. 

School.—*‘ For evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as by want of heart.”’ 


Teacher.—What do people think of this subject ? 

25. ‘‘Ever after [introduced the teaching of kindness to 
animals in my school,’’ said .a celebrated French teacher, ‘' I 
found the children not only more kind to animals, but also 
more kind to each other.”’ 

26. Of about seven thousand children carefully taught 
kindness to animals in one English school, not one has ever 
been charged with a criminal offence in any court. 

27. Out of two thousand criminals in American prisons ex- 
amined on the subject, it was found that only twelve had any 
pet animal in their childhood. 

28. Kindness grows by exercise; cruelty also grows by ex- 
ercise. Every effort to increase humanity toward dumb crea- 
tures blesses not only them, but speaking creatures also. We 
stand to all beings ia gentler attitude, and run with quicker 
hands to help, afier trying to help the lowest.—Rev. W. C. 
Gannett. 

29. Among the noblest in the land, 

Though he may count himeelf the least, 
That man I[ honor and revere, 

Who, without favor, without fear, 

In the great city dares to stand 

The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unfliuching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 


The were-wolves of the human race. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


80. I would not crush the meanest harmless insect that 
crawls upon the ground; it has the same right to life that I 
have; it received it from the same Father, and I will not mar 
the works of God by wanton cruelty.—Dr. Channiny. 


31. Open thy lips and speak, 
Protect the dumb and weak, 
Their cause maintain; 
Why should we them abuse ? 
Why these kind friends misuse ? 
Oh! never let us choose 
To cause them pain. —Sidney Herbert. 


A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind; 

Remember He who made thee, made the brute; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him mute; 
He can’t complain, but God’s all-seeing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry. 

He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge, 

And his Creator is thy Judge. 


He prayeth well who loveth well, 

Both man and bird and beast, 

He prayeth best who loveth best, 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. —S8 T. Coleridge. 


Who will not mercy unto others show, 


How can he mercy ever hope to have ? 
— Spencer. 


32. 


34. 


Oh! let each boy and girl 
Sweet Mercy’s flag unfurl, 
And love its cause; 
Dare to be kind and true, 
Give each dumb thing its due, 
Win them in love to you 
By God’s own law. 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

’Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. —Tennyson 


Taught by the power that pities me 
I learn to pity thea. Goldsmith. 


Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods ? 

Draw near thou them in being merciful. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge.—Shakespeare. 
Teacher. Remember, children, whenever you may be tempted 

to take, without cause, the innocent life of any creature, that 

there is present everywhere that great and pure Spirit upon 

whose mercy you depend, and who knows every wrong that 

you may inflict upon the humblest of His creatures. Protect 

the weak, relieve the suffering, make the world happier that 

you have lived in it, and you will be happier yourselves in 


35, 


87. 


man who had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen 
during the last two years has entirely abstained. 


School. Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 


That mercy show to me. — Pope. 


OUR THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF FAITH. 


' School.—We believe it to be our duty to try to stop: 
The beating of animals. 
Overloading. 

Overdriving. 

Underfeeding. 

Driving galled and disabled animals. 
Tying calves’ and sheep’s legs. 
Cruelties on railroad stock trains. 
Overloading horse-cars. 

Neglect of shelter for animals. 
Plucking live fowls, 

Dog-fights, 

Vivisection. 

The use of tight check-reins. 
Bleeding calves. 

Clipping dogs’ ears and tails. 

Cruel blinders on horses, 


School.—We believe it to be our duty to introduce 
17, Better roads and pavements. 


18. Better methods for slaughtering. 

19. Better methods of horse-shoeing. 

20. Improved cattle-cars, 

21. Drinking-fountains., 

22. Better laws in every State. 

23. Humane literature in schools, Sunday schools, 
homes 


School.—We believe it to be our duty to induce: 
24. Children to be humane. 


25. Teachers to teach kindness to animals, 

26. Clergymen to preach it. 

27. Authors to write it. 

28. Editors to keep it before the people. 

29. Drivers and trainers of horses to try kindness, 

30. Owners of animals to feed regularly. 

31. People to protect insectiverous birds. 

32. Boys not to molest birds’ nesis. 

33. Men to take better care of stock. 

34. People of all States to form humane societies, 

35. Men to give money to forward the good cause, 

86. Women to work for it. 

37. People to appreciate the virtues and intelligence of 
animals. 


38. Everybody not to sell their old family horse to owners 
of tip-carts. 

Teacher.—Is there any other duty required of Band of Mercy 
members except to protect animals from cruelty ? 

School.—It is their daty to try to protect every harmless 
living creature, both human and dumb, from cruelty, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannos 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCES NOT MORE PRAC.- 
TICAL THAN THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS, 


The fancy that the study of the natural sciences is more 
practical than the study of the classics is strangely conceived, 
We love the study of geology; we love to read the hieroglyphics 
on the rock-covered page, for they tell us of Him who “laid 
the foundations of the earth.’’ But the information which we 
gain is not practical, unless we are, or intend to be, pro- 
fessional geologists. The study of chemistry is fascinating. 
We are wrapped in wonder as it unfolds to us the mysteries of 
nature. But we put to practical use scarcely nothing of what 
it teaches. The study of astronomy is sublime; but who will 
call it practical? Physics teaches of levers; of the laws of 
heat, light, sound, and motion; and of the pressure of liquids 
and gases. But how much of this do we use in our every-day 
life? These studies are all practical, only, in that they give 
us general information ; for general information is always 
practical. But the classics do this, and more. From the 
classics we learn how people, more cultured in many respects 
than we are, thought, acted, and reasoned. We learn the 
causes that have affected the progress of humanity. We see 
wherein men in the past have erred, and wherein they have 
acted for the good of mankind. We learn why sometimes 
people and nations have prospered, and why again they have 
gone toruin. In this respect the classics certainly stand on a 
level with the sciences in practicality. But beyond this the 


classics are eminently practical in that we use them as a 
vebicle of every-day thought. Our choice and use of words is 
very largely influenced by our knowledge of the classics. And 
who will say that our words have not a wonderful influence 
upon the thoughts and actions, lives and characters of those 
about us ? W. Somers, A.M, 


Auburn, N.Y. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
Dr. C. S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: ‘I prescribed it for a 
ears, but 
e thinks 


this life and better prepared for life immortal, — George T. 
Angell, 


the Acid Phosphate is of much benefit to him,’’ 
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THE WEEK. 


Business, though dull, showed some signs of improving last 
week. As the end of the year approaches, quotations are gen- 
erally low, people preferring to hoard rather than re-invest. 
In political circles there is the usual buzz of presidential talk 
** after the battle,”’ each side taking a hopeful view of matters 
as local successes color their judgment. 

Judge McCrary, of the Eighth United States Circuit Court, 
has pronounced a very important decision upon the regulation 
of inter-State commerce. He decides that railroad traffic 
which crosses State lines is ‘‘ commerce between the States”’ 
in the sense of the national Constitution, and that its regula- 
tion by fixing the rates of charge for transportation belongs 
exclusively to Congress. 

Another decision of general interest is that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sapreme Court, that the Pullman Car Company is liable 
for negligence which results in the robbery of passengers while 
in their cars. 

Secretary Folger, on Saturday, issued the 124th call for the 
redemption of bonds of the 3 per cent. loan of 1882, to the 
amount of $10,000,000. 

Washington Territory bas made an advance step by striking 
out the word “‘ male’’ from all its election laws. 

Now that harvesting and the elections are over in Manitoba, 
says a contemporary, there is a great deal of thinking-time for 
the farmers and business men, and an unmistakable deepening 
of hostility to the policy of the Dominion Government. A 
meeting has been planned to form an association somewhat 
divorced from politics which shall organize all the discontented 
elements. A manifesto is to be drawn up presenting a list of 
grievances to the government. “If we do not get satisfac- 
tion,’’ says one of the agitators, ‘‘ there will be trouble.’”’ As 


. is usual up there when things go wrong, annexation is pict- 


ured as an oriental dream. 

The probabilities of a war between China and France, which 
have never been very great, seem now to be reduced by the 
Chinese proposition that France take the delta of the Red 
river, and that the river above the delta, up to the Chinese 
frontier, be the boundary between French and Chinese territory. 

The republic of Chile is trying to secure by the works of 
peace the advantages recently gained in a war against her two 
neighbors. The Chilean Congress is considering an elaborate 
bill, reorganizing the schools of the country, assimilating them 
to our system, and making attendance upon them compulsory. 
Over 2 million dollars is to be expended in this attempt; for- 
eign teachers are to be imported at the cost of the republic, and 
the schools are to be purely secular affairs. 

The Pope has informed Dr. von Schloezer, Prussian Minister 
to the Vatican, that the question of the removal of Cardinal 
Ledochowski and Archbishop Melchers from the Archbishop- 
rics of Posen and Cologne, respectively, was a matter which 
could not be solved until the question of the liberty of educa- 

tion of the clergy in Prussia was settled. 

The Rome Diritto announces that Pope Leo has consented 
to appoint a nuncio to the United States, according to the peti- 
tion of the American bishops now at that capital. The Diritto 


thinks the American Congress “ will approve of such an ap- 
pointment.”’ Certainly the American Romish bishops would 
ae & step @ great magnification of their sect in this 


Tuer Executive Board of the National Educational 
Association, in order to unify all railroad arrangements 
relating to the National Educational Association, has 
appointed two gentlemen as superintendents of trans- 
portation, both having had large experience in this de- 
partment of work. Principal W. D. Parker, of River 
Falls, Wisconsin, is the Western Superintendent of 
Transportation, and J. M. Hall, Esq., of Providence, R. 
I., the Eastern. All correspondence relating to railroad 
arrangements will be made directly with these gentle- 
men, who are now actively at work in securing the best 
possible rates of travel to and from all parts of the 
country and Madison. All arrangements for excursions 
will be in their hands, and they are authorized to treat 
with railroad officials in the name of the National Asso- 
ciation. Announcements of rates will be made in due 


yitime. Meanwhile teachers may be making their plans 


looking to very favorable rates, so that a great number 
of teachers and their friends can attend the coming 
gathering, when the East and the West, the North and 
the South will meet at Madison. 


By the new standards of time adopted on Sunday, 
November 18, in all parts of the United States, an 
arrangement has been quietly consummated by which 
there are to be hereafter in this country the differences 
only of hours in time between different places in the 
country. As will be seen by reference to the excellent 
map which we send to our subscribers as a SpEcIAL 
SupPLEMENT to THE JOURNAL, there are four stand- 
ards of time fixed in the United States, marked by the 
meridian of 75°, 90°, 105°, and 120°, each one hour 
apart. All persons living within the red belt will have 
Eastern time, setting their clocks-and watches by Phila- 
delphia time (very nearly). Hereafter, when it is twelve 
o’clock at Philadelphia, the same standard time will be 
recorded at all places within the red belt. The central 
belt will regulate its time by the meridian of 90°, and 
will be just one hour later than in the red belt. St. 
Louis is very near the meridian which determines the 
time for the central belt; Denver, Col., is precisely on 
the meridian which fixes the time for the mountain belt ; 
and Carson City, Nevada, is very near the meridian of 
the Pacific belt of uniform time. A study of the map 
will make obvious many advantages which this sudden 
revolution makes in our chronometers, and illustrates 
the powerful influence of railroads as controlling civil 
laws and customs. 


Tue Executive Beard of the National Association 
have adopted the following general rules relating to 
the next annual meeting to be held at Madison, Wis., 
July 15-18, 1884 : 


Rue 1. The National Educational Association, which is 
to meet at Madison, Wis., will commence its sessions Tuesday 
evening, July 15, and close Friday evening, July 18, 1884. 
Rute 2. There will be three sessions daily, except on Tues- 
day, commencing at 9.30 a. m., 2.30 p. m., and 7.30 p. m. 
Rue 3. The general Association will hold morning and 
evening meetings, with the exception of Tuesday, when it will 
hold only an evening session. 

Rove 4. The Departments will have two afternoon ses- 
sions each, as follows: The Departments of Superintendence, 
Normal School, and Art Education on Wednesday; the Higher, 
Elementary, and Industrial Departments on Thursday; and 
all of the Departments on Friday afternoon. 

Rue 5, Writers of papers will be limited to thirty minutes, 
and no person’s name will appear on the program who does not 
pledge his attendance,—sickness, or other unforeseen or una- 
voidable reasons alone interfering. 

Rue 6. Discussions of an hour may follow the reading of 
each paper. 

RuLe 7. Each writer is expected to present to the Execu- 
tive Board a copy of his paper read before the Association, at 
the time of the reading. 

By-Law No.4. No paper, lecture, or address shall be read 
before the Association, or any of its Departments, in the ab- 
sence of its author; nor shall any such paper, lecture, or ad- 
dress be published in the volume of proceedings without the 
consent of the Association in each case. 


Tue School Committee of Boston has decided to try 
the experiment of training in the “use of tools,” from 
which some of our educational reformers are predicting 
such great results. The plan includes an arrangement 
for advanced instruction in mechanic arts in a central 
school, which shall be a sort of annex to the boys’ high 


schools, and a number of elementary training-shops scat- 


tered through the city. In each of these, classes of 
twenty boys, detailed from the grammar schools, will be 
instructed, two hours in a week, in a shop where each 
boy will have his bench, tools, and material, with a 
competent instructor to oversee. In this way two hun- 
dred boys can be instructed in a week in each shop. It 
does not seem that the plan contemplates the compul- 
sory training of boys, but only of those who have so 
great aptitude and desire for this work that they will 
be willing to “make up” the half day of lost time in 
their regular studies every week. An appropriation of 
$2,500 is asked, from the City Council, for the estab- 
lishment of one of these schools, and the use of the 
basement of the Latin School-building being requested, 
to be fitted up as awork-shop. We hope the experiment 
will be tried. Many of the ablest teachers have little 
confidence in the success of the plan. It all depends 
on the disposition of boys to shoulder a half-day’s extra 
study a week for the sake of this special training. It is 
also evident that the extra cost,--$8.00 per year for each 
boy,—would burden the city with a heavy appropriation 
should the plan enlist popular support, with the inevita- 
ble result of a reduction in other quarters. Nothing 
but a fair trial can test the matter. Boston has been 
the theater of a good many expensive experiments in 
fancy school-keeping. It remains to be proved whether 
this movement for “industrial training,” so in favor, 
especially with the non-industrial class, is to add to the 
list of costly failures, or become a practical expansion 
of the common school for the whole people. 


The people of Massachusetts have good reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that the responsible 
office of Secretary of the Board of Education, virtually 
State superintendent of schools, rests in the person of 
John W. Dickinson. This office has had but four in- 
cumbents in the long generation since Horace Mann 
began his work of reconstruction in the public-school 
system of the State. Mr. Dickinson is the fifth occu- 
pant of this position, which is a notable example of the 
favorite Yankee idea of a public official, —a first-class 
man, serving the people on a small salary, weighted with 
unlimited responsibility, and slaughtered with over- 
work, with no real power to do anything good. Secre- 
tary Dickinson has accepted the position of educational 
man-of-all-work for the State, and, in the short period 
of his administration, has already struck out on lines of 
work of the greatest importance which, if followed up, 
will rejuvenate the whole region of country school- 
keeping in Massachusetts. A vigilant secretary at the 
State House has a bewildering duty. He must educate 
every new governor and legislator into sufficient knowl- 
edge of public-school affairs to keep violent or restless 
hands off from the system. There has not been a year 
since our recollection when more than one “ boom” in 
educational “reform” has raged around the State 
House, engineered by distinguished parties, sometimes 
urged by the highest officials, which would have swamped 
the common school of the cities and large villages in 
which half our population is gathered. To stand like a 
rock amid the waves of educational experimenting and 
quackery which rage with periodical violence ; to explain 
the practical operation of the schools to all sorts of in- 
fluential fault-finders; on the other hand, to liberate the 
country schools from the petty and narrow conceit of 
“independence,” which is their bane, especially to wake 
up the country people to the absolute necessity of intel- 
ligent supervision and the improvement of the teaching 
force; these are some of the duties imposed upon the 
Secretary. The present year shows ‘no swerving from 
the comprehensive plan for improving the country 
schools which has been the most admirable feature of 
Secretary Dickinson’s administration. Up to date, in 
connection with his three able assistants, Messrs. Wal- 
ton, Martin, and Prince, and an occasional lecturer, the 
Secretary has held twenty-one institutes, of one or more 
day’s duration, nearly ali in the smaller towns. One 
hundred and thirty towns have been represented by 
twelve hundred teachers and school-officers at these 
meetings. The institutes are virtually training-schools 
for the teachers, and the large number of citizens, in- 
cluding many pupils, in attendance. They are supple- 
mented by frequent visits of the superintendent, or his 


capable assistants, to the larger towns, for a day with 
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the teachers; a meeting of the assembled school pamee, 


mittees of the district, and a general stirring up of 
thoughtful people in school affairs. No part of this 
country is more difficult to be persuaded into a “new 
departure” in anything than the quiet rural realm of 
old Massachusetts. But our Secretary seems to have 
captured the brain and jostled the heart of those old 
communities in a way that gives promise of an im- 
proved state of affairs in country school-keeping through 
the Commonwealth. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Mr. WittiAm writes vigorously, in the 
latest issue of Harper’s Magazine, on “ Our Children’s 
Bodies.” The article chiefly deals with the infelicities 
of city life for the physical training of the children of 
the more favored classes. The melancholy picture of 
physical incapacity, especially among this class of city 
girls, is unfortunately too true; and a good deal said of 
their brothers, in the article, is of great importance. 
As a blister, this style of article serves an excellent 
purpose, and along with the torrent of talk, and often 
overstrained writing on the physical conditions of our 
new American life, will doubtless awaken attention in 
many quarters where reform is needed. But looked at 
as a philosophical or strictly truthful presentation of 
the general condition of health-matters in our country, 
we read such papers as these and the lucubrations of 
Dr. Nathan Allen with a good many grains of discount. 
In the first place, there never was so large an average 
of life in Christendom as to-day, and the masses of peo- 
ple, even in the most crowded portions of our country, 
are surrounded with more of the physical conditions of 
health than three-fourths of mankind have ever enjoyed 
before. Second: in the north-eastern portion of the 
Union, in the old Northern States of the Atlantic slope, 
there has been a visible improvement, especially in the 
health of young women, within the past twenty years. 
More rational styles of dress, for both sexes; better 
food, more carefully-prepared, increasing attention to 
outdoor exercise, and the application of sound princi- 
ples of hygiene, have wonderfully improved the phye- 
ical condition of numbers of young people in cities ; 
while the health of the country-folk, though still beset 
by obstinate bad habits of living, can hardly be said to 
have retrograded. Every year an increasing number 
of well-to-do families in towns are getting into subur- 
ban homes or making their city surroundings more 
favorable to health. There is a considerable class of 
prosperous people who, in the rapid change from sim- 
ple to expensive living, plunge into destructive habits 
and wreck their young people. 

Again,—these writers, in estimating human force, 
seem to leave out of account the fact that such brute 
strength as was developed in the muscular eras is no 
longer needed in the higher walks of modern life. It 
is no. great loss that the Yankee girl of the period is 
not competent for the crushing toil that was the daily 
lot of her grandmother, when, with the help of house- 
hold machinery, she can do more in a week than the 
old lady in a year. Human nature, physical as well 
as spiritual, adjusts itself to providential conditions; 
and the new man and woman will be finer in text- 
ure, and more decisive in many ways, where the 
“old Adam” was coarse and brutal and ineffective. 
Besides, in the present rage for animalism, it seems 
to be forgotten that the most terrible evils that have 
visited this world have come from the very excess of 
the fleshly side of man, which seems now to be glorified 
as a test of superiority. A good deal of the present 
writing on the training of young people, by a certain 
class of these critics, is better adapted to raising blooded 
stock than educating Christian souls in serviceable 
bodies. We have yet seen no great success in letting 
children behave like wild animals for their first eight 
years, to avoid the dangers of “ over-study.” Whether 
any class of children would be better off in our cities by 
being let loose upon affiicted humanity a full half of 
every school day, we doubt. We are confident that three- 
fourths of the school-children in Boston are nowhere, 
and never will be, under so healthful physical circumstan- 
stances as in the much abused public schools of the 
hub city; and of the other fourth it may be said, that 


where one is killed in school, a score are slaughtered by 
the folly of parents, who ply them at home with excite- 
ments and extra work only adapted to mature years. 
The secret of a great deal of the bad health in all classes 
is not to be found so much in bad physical habits as in 
the tremendous spirited pressure and generel strain of 
our new republican civilization. If the peasantry of 
Europe have more vigorous bodies at home, then their 
children born after removal to America, it is because of 
the tremendous change in the whole style of life, the 
new ambitions, sentiments, and responsibilities, and 
the terrific anxieties that accompany the altered condi- 
tion. Here is, doubtless, a fearful peril to the children, 
especially of superior people living at the very heart of 
the whirlwind we call society. For this peril the Blai- 
kie school of reformers seems to us to have no very sat- 
isfactory remedy. Mere animalism is evidently not 
the panacea; indeed, what is needed to meet this pecul- 
iar emergency in the health of young America is a 
finer appreciation of soul-life, and more delicate and 
far-reaching methods of discipline in the mental, moral, 
and ssthetical realm. We are grateful to this crowd 
of health-reformers for all the wise and true direction 
they are giving toward the management of children’s 
bodies. But we think even less of their theory of life 
than of the asceticism which glorifies the spirit while rav- 
aging the flesh. What our children most need is a higher 
order of mental, moral, and spiritual manhood and 
womanhood in parents, teachers, physicians, and minis- 
ters; a wisdom which shall help them to learn how to 
live a self-poised, effective, and consecrated life amid 
this fearful whirl of republican civilization, which will 
not stop whirling at command, but can only be directed 
into ways of calmness by the mastery of Christian 
souls, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The wise teacher is always cheerful. 

— Our Canadian neighbors are making gas out of sawdust. 

— In Germany the widow of the schoolmaster is pensioned, 
and all his children under the age of twelve years. 

— We are sometimes tempted to think that the prejudices 
of a thoughtful life are quite as bad as the notions of an igno- 
rant one, Certainly they are as hard to change. 


— The schools of Albany have now tried the plan of no 
recess during the forenoon session, for nearly two years. The 
superintendent reports that the trial has confirmed him in the 
belief that the disuse of the recess has ‘‘ tended to the well- 
being of the schools in their mental, moral, and physical re- 
lations.”’ 

— Teachers, and even educational reformers, are apt to be 
positive and dogmatical,—a very unphilosophical attitude of 
mind. For, as the historian Hume says, ‘‘ where men are the 
most sure and arrogant, they are commonly the most mis- 
taken,” and by giving reins to passion they are led into the 
grossest absurdities.”’ 

— We quote this with approval from the School Education, 
one of the brightest of our exchanges: ‘‘ School Education is 
sorry to say it, but some of its contemporaries are setting up 
claims which would be very worthy of a quack doctor or a 
swindling real-estate agent. They are telling teachers that 
their papers or their books will raise their salaries, bring them 
the peace that passeth understanding, and make them bene- 
factors of the race. They know that they are obtaining money 
under false pretences.”’ 

— The Boston School Board have adopted a spelling-book, 
—at the suggestion of His Excellency, some aver. After its 
adoption the Board instructed the supervisors of the schools 
to report how it could be used ‘‘to the best advantage.” So 
far as the text-book is concerned, the report is summed up in 
this statement: ‘‘Confine the work of the class to such 
words in the spelling-book as are familiar, or partially familar 
to the pupils.” We think it very good advice. And we are 
of the opinion that if the spelling-books of the past had con- 
tained ‘familiar’? and “ partially familiar ’’ words only, they 
would have been held in higher repute to-day. 


— Judge Tourgee is heartily outspoken in his opinion that 
the Government should come to the aid of the Southern States 
in their efforts to educate the illiterate within their borders. 
He does not believe that the voluntary charity of the North 
will last always. ‘‘ The bounteous stream,” he says, “‘ cannot 
be expected to move on forever. The negro as an object of 
benevolence is shrinking out of sight. Pity for the estate of 
the slave is changing into apathy with regard to the freedman. 
The momentum of the past will, no doubt, carry it somewhat 
farther into the future; but within a decade we may look to 
see this charity diminish by at least four-fifths of its present 


volume,.”’ 
— It is always gratifying to see such an appreciation of the 


teacher’s work as we print below, — an extract taken from an 


Australian journal. That which pleases us most, however, is 
that the paper from which the extract is taken is not an educa- 
tiona! journal. Even right here at home the public press every 
now and then takes the pains to inform their readers that 
teachers receive fall enough for their labors, — an occupation 
that requires the workman to be at his post but five or six 
hours in a day, and that, too, only forty or forty-two weeks in 
the year. Here is the quotation: ‘‘ Those who have never had 
experience in teaching may not know, but itis a fact all the 
same, that, taking hour for hour, there is perhaps no other oc- 
cupation so wearing mentally and physically as instructing 
children. The same class may be unaware also that a teach- 
er’s work does not begin and end with the opening and closing 
of the school-doors; but what with the requisite preparation 
for the day’s teaching and the numerous returns and records 
necessitated, not only the evenings but the weekly holiday con- 
tinue the tension.”’ 

— The principal or School Board,—which rightfully has the 
control of the school-room ? There can be but one answer to 
this question, — the principal by his own right, to say nothing 
of the propriety of investing him with the sole management 
of his school. There can be but one head to anyschool. The 
direction and control must be in the hands of one master, and 
no school-officer has any right to dictate or interfere. The 
School Board may advise and counsel the principal as to mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the school in private, but they 
may never assume the exercise of authority, or countermand 
his orders, while he is at the head of the school. In electing 
the principal to the position, the Board have invested him 
with absolute control, and with that authority they have after- 
ward no business to interfere. Such interference is wrong 
and ruinous, That member of a School Board, therefore, who 
a few days since, in a town not a hundred miles from Boston, 
went to the school-room and ordered a class (which the prin- 
cipal had instructed to remain in a certain room) to go to 
another room, transcended his power, and needs instruction if 
he does not deserve rebuke. 


— Col. Parker advises that the teacher “‘ get the centripetal 
force in teaching first and then apply the centrifugal.’”’” We 
suggest a thoughtful consideration of these words by our 
esteemed contemporsry, the New York School Journal. A 
tangential mind is generally a benevolent one, often a compre- 
hensive one, but less often a logical one. A person who will 
make this statement, ‘‘ We claim that advancement increases 
good teachers, not good teachers the advancement,’’ must be 
both historically and logically blind. The fact is that both are 
causes and both are effects. We agree with the School Journal 
that ‘‘ Pestalozzi caused advancement by stating educational 
principals more clearly ;”’ but that is only half the truth. 
What “clear statement of principles’’ made Pestalozzi, pray ? 
Is not the man more than the method? Is the brain that 
originates, the slave; and the principle, or the fact discovered, 
the master? Wetrow not. We believe rather with Emerson 
that you cannot “surprise nature in a corner; never find the 
end of a thread ; never tell where to set the first stone. The 
bird hastens to lay her egg; the egg hastens to be a bird.” It 
is well to have methods; call them “‘ principles,’’ if you choose; 
nay, more, they are essential. They are tools, however, noth- 
ing more; but when they run away with the workman, they 
are evil, and both teacher and taught are narrowed and 
degraded. 


Important to Subscribers. 
REDUCTION ON ALL UNPAID BILLS. 


A large number of JOURNAL subscribers pay ANNU- 
ALLY IN ADVANCE, thereby securing the paper at $2.50. 
In order that those now in arrears may be induced to 
adopt this 


EXCELLENT RULE OF PAYMENT IN ADVANCE, 


Excellent alike for subscriber and publisher, we make 
the following proposals, which will hold good till 
Jan. 1, 1884: 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


— Over the World, by Henry Howe, author of ‘“*‘ Eminent 
Mechanics,” ‘‘ Historical Collections of Virginia,’’ ‘‘ Historical 
Collections of Ohiv,’’ “‘ The Great West, etc.; price, in fine 
English cloth, emblematical black and gold stamp on sides and 


back, plain edges, $3.50; the same binding with gilt edges, 
$4.00. Philadelphia: Bradley & Co. This is an intensely in- 
teresting and instructive book of travels, adventures, and 
achievements, containing interesting narratives of celebrated 
travelers and explorers; life and death on the ocean; noted 
military campaigns; personal adventures ; historic and bio- 
graphic miscellanies, etc.; with numerous maps and engrav- 
ings, the whole illustrating human life, character, and ideas 
among many nations. It is a beautiful octavo volume of 848 
ages, and contains over forty consecutive narratives. As a 
k for home family reading it has no superior. Among the 
topics are, the First Voyage Around the World,”’ by Magellan, 
1519-1522, A. D.; A Summer in Scotland, —a story of adven- 
ture in a land of romance and song, describing all points of 
historic interest, mountain scenery, and gives several good 
Scotch songs; The Adventures of George Grey, the Australian 
Explorer; Peasant Life in Sweden; Arctic Voyages; Home 
Life in Japan; Pen-pictures of Moscow; Historical Sketch of 
India; Meeting of the Sepoys in India; Howitt’s Journey to 
Bohemia; Life and Death on the Ocean; How People Live in 
the Bush in Australia; The Egyptian Expedition to the Nile 
Basin; Life in New Zealand; The Storyof the Battle of Water- 
loo, fought June 18, 1815; Reminiscences of Life in New Eng- 
land Sixty Years Ago; Memories of Walks, Talks, and Thought 
in Canada, China, and the Chinese,—their Ideas and Customs; 
The Exiles of Siberia; and many other valuable narratives. It 
has the charm of variety, and contains the brightest and best 
things of many volumes, From the first to the last page the book 
is fascinating, and brings the reader face to face with the expe- 
riences of hundreds of persons who have been noted in travel 
and adventure in various periods of the world’s history. The 
book is wel! printed on tinted paper and tastefully bound. The 
illustrations are fall page, and add greatly to its value. The 
editor has nobly performed his work, and the book will be 
immensely popular. We commend this elegant subscription- 
book to agents. Teachers and others who want lucrative em- 
ployment, for terms address Bradley & Co., 66 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— Jansen McClurg & Co., Chicago, have just published ap- 
other of Miss E.S. Kirkland’s admirable books, entitled Speech 


and Manners for Home and School; price, $1.00. For all 
teachers and students this book will be found very useful. It 
is rich in suggestive hints upon the use of correct speech and 
the demands of politeness in life. Its chapters on Smal! Talk, 
Table Manners, Small Courtesies, The King’s English, School 
Manners, Criticism, and the First Compositions, are full of 
good things, and call the attention of young people to matters of 
vast importance. No school or home library is complete with- 
out this book. 

— Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, have for sale Life Among 
the Piutes: Their Wrongs and Claims, by Sarah Winne- 
mucca Hopkins, edited by Mrs. Horace Mann, and printed for 


the author. It is a memorable book, from the fact that it is 
the first production of the American Indian in literature, and 
has a single aim,—to tell the truth about the red race in their 
relation to the whites. It treats of the inflaence of the whites 
upon the Piutes, and details their history, social and domestic 
condition, their wars, and present state. Mrs. Mann, in her 
preface, says truly, that ‘‘at this moment, when the United 
States seem waking up to theirduty to the original possessors 
of our immense territory, it is of the first importance to hear 
what only an Indian and an Indian woman can tell. To tell 
it was her own deep impulse and the dying charge given her 
by her father, the truly paternal chief of his beloved tribe.’’ 


— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have published Francis Bacon 
(Lord Verulam): A Critical Review of His Life and Character, 


with selections from his writings, adapted for colleges and 
schools. by B. G. Lovejoy, A.M., LL.B., of Washington, D C.; 
price, $1.25. It contains an impartial estimate of Bacon’s 
character, and tests his conduct by his own rules of right. It 
shows a very just appreciation of his intellect, and at the same 
time the author is not blind to his unsatisfied ambition and 
greed for wealth, while giving to the world principles of phi- 
losophy and morality which conferred immortality upon his 
fame and also upon his frailties. The extracts from Bacon’s 
writings are well chosen to illustrate his sentiments and the 
beauty of their expression. 


— 8. E. Cassino & Co., Boston, have published a volume on 
Seasickness: Its Cause, Nature, and Prevention, without 


medicine or change in diet; a scientific and practical solution 
of the problem of seasickness, by William H. Hudson; price, 
» $1.25. The author claims that the dreaded sickness is due 
solely to the violations of natural laws, through ignorance of 
their true nature, and that prevention is possible to all by the 
use of correct principles, simple in themselves, and easy of 
application. Such a book mast be a blessing! 

— Trees, and How to Paint them in Water-Colors, by 
W. H. J. Root, is a book with eighteen colored plates and nu- 


merous wood engravings, published by Cassell & Co., London, 
Paris, and New York. The author advises the student in the 
study of trees in water-color, to make himself thoroughly con- 
versant with the character and formation of the different col- 
ors; to execute careful studies of them with the point, — pen 
and ink is best,—under all conditions of leafage. Great im- 
portance is attached to winter study. Minute directions are 
given in regard to colorsand their use. The designs furnished 
are excellent, and include the oak, the elm, the ash, the Scotch 
fir, the willow, and the beech. The hints given on sketching 
trees are very simple and practical. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just issued the 
second volume of the American Commonwealth’s Series, en- 
titled Oregon; The Struggle for Possession, by William 


Barrows; price, $1.25. This work presents a graphic account 
of the struggle of five nations for supremacy in Oregon. This 
controversy began in 1697, the year of the “‘ Treaty of Rys- 
wick,” and ended in the ‘‘Oregon Treaty” of 1846, by which 
the claim of the United States to Oregon was confirmed. Mr. 
Barrows, with great ability, has presented the efforts of the 
Kuropean powers to gain the monopoly of the Pacific Coast. 
The matter was full of complexities, but the statesmanship of 
America pressed its claims to the Oregon territory on the 
grounds of prior discovery, by the Louisiana purchase, by prior 
explorations, and by prior settlements. The book is one cf 


great value to all interested in the growth and development of 
the United States. The first volume of this valuable series 
was Virginia, by John Esten Cook, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston; price, $1.25. he series will be under 
the editorship of of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, than whom no 
man in this country is better fitted to perform the task. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, give to the reading public 
The Autobiography of Anthony Trollope; price, $1 25. 
This book needs only to be announced to secure for it thou- 
sands of interested readers. His first book, The Macdermots 
of Ballycloran, was published in 1847, for which he received 
less than $250 Of the fifty-eight subsequent books written by 
him, twenty-five of them yielded him $5,000 each, and thir- 
teen of them $12,500 or more each. During the last twenty 
yeais of his life he made, by his books, over $350,000. His suc. 
cess was as phenomenal as his genius was remarkable. 


— Our Continental Co., Philadelphia, and Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, New York, publish, in ‘‘Ouar Continent Library,” 


Judith; A Chronicle of Old Virginia, by Marion Harland, 
author of Eve’s Daughters. Common Sense in the Household, 
etc.; illustrated; price, $1.50. This admirable story has run 
for some months in the weekly parts of Our Continent, and 
has excited great interest. The twelve illustrations are very 
striking pictures, drawn by W. L. Sheppard and Albert Best, 
and finely engraved by George P. Williams, Edith Cooper, E. 
Clement, and J. A. Coughlin. 


— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have added to their valuable 
Classical Series the History of Charles XII, King of 


Sweden, by M. De Voltaire; price, $1.25. This book is 
recognized as a masterpiece of historical and biographical 
writing. The history of Charles XII. of Sweden is one of 
the most eventful of any age, and Voltaire was the one man of 
the eighteenth century to properly perform the task of writing 
it. His preface to the edition of 1750 contains more of sense 
and philosophy in the compass of ten pages than is found fre- 
quently in as many entire volumes. Roberts Bros. have done 
a good thing to give the readers of modern times this excellent 
edition. We advise every young man to read it, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


— Willard Small, Boston, has just published a very valuable 
pedagogical work of 376 pages, on School Management, by 
Joseph Landon, lecturer on School Management, etc., in the 


Training College, Saltley (Eng.); price by mail, postpaid $1.25; 
net price to teachers, on delivery, $1.00. This able work in- 
cludes a general view of the work of education, with some ac- 
count of the intellectual faculties from the practical teachers’ 
point of view; Organization; Discipline and Moral Training. 
In Part I. are “six chapters upon the following topics: The 
Meaning and Scope of Education; Three Lines of Educational 
Development,—Education of Body, of Intellect, and of the 
Emotional Nature and the Will; Treats of Sensation, Percep- 
tion, Conception, and Attention; Memory in Education; The 
Cultivation of the Imagination, Judgment, and Reason; and 
The School Work of the Teacher. Part II. treats of Systems 
of Organization; The School and its Appointments; The Clas- 
sification of the Children; The Qualifications, Duties, and Dis- 
tribution of the Teachers; The Arrangement of Time and 
Subjects; Time-tables; The Apparatus and Books; and Regis- 
tration. Part III. is devoted to Discipline and Moral Train- 
ing The Use of the Emotions in Education, and their Culti- 
vation; General Moral and Religious Training; The Govern- 
ment of Children; School Tactics; Motives, and the Training 
of the Will; and the Nature and Uses of Punishment. The 
eminent wisdom of the author is seen in every chapter‘ 
and his treatment of subjects essential to every teacher 
in their practical work is thoroughly common sense, and 
and based upon sound pedagogical principles. 


— Darwinism in Morals,and Other Essays, is a very im- 
portant book, published by George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street, 


Boston, written by Frances Power Cobbe Many of these 
thoughtful essays are reprinted from the Theological and Fort- 
nightly Reviews, Fraser’s and Macmillan’s magazines, and the 
Manchester (Eng.) Friend. To the student of philosophy, 
psychology, moral, and religion, these essays are invaluable. 


— The later issues of the Chautauqua text-books, by Messrs. 
Phillips & Hunt, are No. 22, Biblical Biology, by Rev. J. H. 


Wythe, A.M., M.D ; No. 23, English Literature, by Prof. J. 
H. Gilmore; No. 24, Canadian History, by James L. Hughes; 
No, 25, Self-Education, by Joseph Alden. D.D., LL.D.; No. 
26, The Tabernacle, by Rev. John C. Hill; No. 27, Read- 
ings from Ancient Classics; No. 28. Manners and Customs of 
Bible Times, by J. M. Freeman, D.D.; No. 29, Man’s An- 
tiquity and Language, by M. 8S. Terry, D.D.; No. 30, The World 
of Missions, by Henry K. Carroll; No. 31, What Noted Men 
Think of Christ, by L. T. Townsend, D.D.; No. 32, A Brief 
Outline of the History of Art, by Miss Julia B. De Forest; No. 
33, Elihu Burritt, ‘‘ The Learned Blacksmith,’’ by Chas. North- 
end; No. 34, Asiatic History, China, Corea, Japan, by Rev. 
Wm. E. Griffis; No. 35, Outlines of General History, by J. H. 
Vincent, D.D.; No. 36, Assembly Bible Outlines, by J. H. Vin- 
cent, DD.; No. 37, Assembly Normal Outlines, by J. H. Vin- 
cent, D D.; No. 38, The Life of Christ, by Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, 
D.D.; No. 39, ‘The Sunday-school Normal Class, by J. H. Vin- 
cent, D.D.; No. 40, Normal Outlines for Primary Teachers, by 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts; No. 43, Good Manners,—A Few Hints Abont 
Behavior, by J. P.; 10 cents each. 


— P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
have published a very)valuable text-book for students on Inor- 


ganic Chemistry, by Prof. Victor von Richter, University of 
Breslau. The authorized translation of the third edition of 
this great German work has been made by Edgar F. Smith, 
A.M., PhD. It has 89 illustrations in wood, and colored litho 
graphic plates of Spectra; price, $2.50. The descriptions of 
the various inorganic substances are full, and embody the re- 
sults of the Jatest discoveries. The periodic system of Men- 
delejeff and Lothar Meyer constitutes an important feature of 
the book. The thermo-chemical phenomena of the various 
groups of elements aleo receive proper consideration, both in 
their relation to chemical affinity and the law of periodicity, 
The matter is so arranged as to adapt the work to the use of 
the beginner, as well as for the more advanced student of 
chemical science. The arrangement of types, size of the book, 
etc,, are such as to facilitate its use. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co. have just issued Modern French 
Readings, evited by William I. Knapp, Street Professor of 
Modern Languages in Yale College; price, $165. The leading 
object of this volume is to furnish the student of the French 
language with progressive materials for becoming acquainted 
with the current language of France. The selections have spe- 
cial reference to style and vocabulary, and enable the reader to 


acquire experience in the popular, social, every-day terms and 
idioms that characterize the writings of the French to-day. 
They are most judiciously chosen. The typography; paper, 
and binding are excellent, They have also in press a transla- 
tion of the German report of the professors of the universities 
on the Influence of the Scientific versus the Classical 
Education, as evidenced by results shown among the students 
of the higher institutions of that country. This pampblet will 
be hailed with satisfaction by American scholars, and will un- 
questionably throw a flood of light upon the vexed question 
now agitating the educational world. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New 
York, have published an important book by Charles F. Thwing, 
entitled American Colleges: Their Students and Work. 
price, $1.25. This work treats of College Instruction, Ex- 
penses and Pecuniary Aid, Morals, Religion, Societies, Athlet- 
ics and Health, Journalism, Fellowships, Choice of a College, 
Rank in College. A Test of Future Distinction, Wealth and 
Endowment, A Nationa! University, and A Woman’s Educa- 
tion. The appendix furnishes valuable statistics. The book 
is one full of valuable suggestions, and should be read by all 
interested in our colleges. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have added to Appleton’s 
Classical Series, Cornelius Nepos, which aims to supply the 
essentials for Sight Reading in Schools and Colleges, with well- 
chosen exercises for translation into Latin, an Index of Proper 
Names, and a very useful preface containing suggestions for 
students for reading at sight, by Thomas B. Lindsay, Ph.D., 
assistant pS pomeng of Latin in the Boston University. Sight 
reading of Latin helps to produce fluency and confidence, and 
aids essentially in the cultivation of the judgment. The text 
shows careful editing with reference to the best German au- 
thorities. The book is made in a very substantial way, as all 
schoo! text-books should be. 

— E. H. Butler, Philadelphia, have just published A Geo- 
graphical Question-Book, adapted to Mitchell’s New 
School Atlas. It contains geographical definitions, and 
questions on all the maps of ‘‘ Mitchell’s School Atlas,”’ with 
notes, suggestions, and important facts of descriptive geogra- 
phy. An excellent feature of the book is The Familiar Talks, 
which are very suggestive to teachers, and will greatly aid them 
in making the study more interesting and instructive to pupils. 

— Clark & Maynard, New York, have just added to their 
English Classics, No. 40, The Eve of St. Agnes, by John 
Keats, with philological and explanatory notes by J. W. 
Hales, M.A., Cambridge, Eng. ; No. 41, The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving, — from the ‘* Sketch- 
Book,’’—edited by Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., Providence, R I. 
The notes and suggestions in both of these admirable selections 
are excellent. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New York, has issued 
No. 8 Vol. I, of the Irving Library, extra, The Island of 


Madagascar, by Gen. J. W. Phelps; price 10 cents. It isa 
descriptive and historical sketch of the island, and furnishes 
timely information of the present relation in which the people 
of England and France stand toward those of Madagascar, 
and the efforts which have been made toward introducing 
Christian civilization into that island. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, have published in 
the Standard Library, Martin Luther,—a popular, scholarly, 
and reliable life of the Great Reformer, based on Kostlin’s ex- 


tensive work, as prepared by Prof. W. Rein, Eisenach, Ger- 
many, and translated and enlarged by Rev. G. F. Behringer, 
Brooklyn; price, 25 cents. The 400th Memorial Celebration of 
Luther’s birth, that ‘solitary monk who shook the werld,’’ 
occurred Nov. 10. A book which presents in popular, clear, 
and attractive style, an unbiased record of the man as he spoke 
and acted, fills the need of the hour. This the present volume 
fittingly supplies. Giving the salient features of his life as 
contained in K6stlin’s and other extensive biographies, omit- 
ting discussions on purely theological questions, it presents its 
subject in so attractive a manner that the interest never flags. 


— The New-York Tribune has published a sketch of its his- 
tory, illustrated. The first number was issued by Horace 
Greeley, April 10, 1841. 


— John Church & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have published 
Christmas Selections for 1883; price, single copy, 5 cents; 


$4 00 per hundred. The selections are unusually pleasing and 
appropriate for Christmas celebrations. The music is melodi- 
ous and easily learned, will delight both old and young, and is 
by composers who are acknowledged leaders in Sunday-school 
song writing. The words are superior and poetical (a rare 
thing in songs of this class), and are perfectly adapted to the 
music. There is alsoa beautiful Responsive Exercise which 
may be used with or without the music, as may be desired. 
The typographical appearance of the “‘ Selections,’’ the appro- 
priate design, together with the printing in green and black‘ 
give it a fine appearance. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


by A. 8. Packard, Jr.,. M.D, Ph.D.; $1.40. New York: 
Alpbebe Chil 

6 abet dren; b Cc. H, ; 
mF ot ; by & W.G. White; $1.00. New York 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice; by Rev. Henry N. Hudson, LL.D.; 
price by mail, 25 cts. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Short Studies in Literature; for the use of schools; by A. P. South- 
wick, A.M.; 60 cts.; to teachers for examination, 45 cts. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Bro. 

¢ Poem; illus.; ; $7.50, 
‘axation: A Talk for Plain People; by James B. field. New 
York: Society for Political Education. ple; by 0508 

Moraics of Grecian History; oy Marcins and Robt P. Willson..... God 
and the Future Life; by Chas. Nordhoff....Harper’s Young People for 
1883; over 850 pages, with about 80y illustrations; 4to, ornamental cloth, 
$3.00. New York: Harper & Bros, 

The Amateur Printer; by M. C. Hart....McBride’s New Dialogues; b 
H. E. McBride; paper, 30 cts,; boards, 50 cts. N. Y.: Dick & Fitzgerald. 

Purgatory and Paradise; translated from the original of Dante Alighieri, 
and illustrated with the designs of M. Gustave Doré; §6,00, New York, 
London, and Paris: Cassell & Co. 


Cong. 8. 8. Pub. Soc. 
Virgil; Vol. IL; by J. B. Greenough; $1.25. 


Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
by Wilson De Meza; $1.25 


Children’s Thoughts in Song and Story; 
soit Bont Little Friends; by Mrs. Mary D. Brine; $1.25. New York: Cas- 


The Haman Body; hy 4 
Now Kock: Hoary Mattia, M.D.; $1.50 


| 
i= 
| 
| The Pilgrim Question-Book: by Mrs. Wm. Barrows; 15 cts.... Chriat 
Preaching to Spirits in Prison; by Wm. De Loss Love; 90 cents,....The 
| Forged Letter; by Sarah P. Brigham; $1.00....The Leseon Handbook; by 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts; $1.00....8ermons on the Internat. 8. 8. Lessons for 
1884; by the Monday Club; 
The Greater Poems of 
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Florida makes unsatisfactory reports, or none at all. 
GULF STATES. 


Alabama has expended an increased amount on her public 
schools, yet losses are indicated in enrollment, attendance, and 
number of elementary pupils. 

In Mississippi the results presented are greatly encouraging. 
With $72,947 less spent on schools, and with a smaller schoo! 
population, there were 634 more pupils on the rolls, 9,680 more 
in average belonging, and 3,303 more in average daily attend- 
ance. 

In Louisiana there are more youth of school age, more public 
schools, an increased expenditure, and higher wages for teach- 
ers; yet there are fewer pupils. Reasons for this arise from 
the inferior quality of school-houses, teaching, and super- 
vision. 

Texas statistics, imperfectly reported, indicate retrogression. 
A local authority admits defects in the school system, and be- 
lieves there has been an increase in schools and pupils. 


SOUTHERN CENTRAL STATKS, 


Arkansas reports advances along the line. 

Kansas has progressed except in the matter of teacher’s 
wages and in the proportion of attendance to enrollment. 

Missouri has more schools, a larger school property, and an 
expenditure for schools increased the last year by $316,561; 
and 66 per cent, of its schoo! population are enrolled. 

Kentucky enrolled nearly 50 per cent. of its white school 
population; school population increased, but enrollment de- 
creased, There was an increase in schools, school property, 
and expenditure. 

Tennessee statistics are rather contradictory, and indicate a 
backward tendency. The State superintendent gives encour- 
aging reports of the condition of the schools, and the popular 
sentiment regarding them is said to be improving. 

West Virginia reports encouraging progress; improvement 
in methods of instruction; a demand for better teachers; an 
increased interest of parents; improved buildings and appa- 
ratus; and more numerous educational meetings. There was 
a slight decrease in attendance, and gains at nearly all other 
points. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL STATES. 

Ohio reports an increase of school population, a decrease in 
enroliment and attendance. This depression seems to have 
had a biennial occurrence for some years, and the statistics of 
1879 show that there has been a fair increase in attendance in 
two years. Notwithstanding the decrease in public school en- 
rollment and average attendance, there were 92 more school- 
houses in 1881 than in 1880, having 134 more rooms occupied, 
school property increasing, $251,264 in value; 286 more teach- 
ers were employed though at reduced pay; $429,173 more were 
expended for school purposes, and the average term was 5 days 
longer. 

Indiana bas lost heavily in enrollment and Salty 
but still is in a good educational condition. rogress has 
been made as regards school-houses, graded schools, and re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

Illinois shows an increase in receipts, expenditure, and rate 
of teachers’ wages, and a decrease in enrollment and attend- 
ance, Yet 76 per cent. of school youth were enrolled, and the 
average attendance was 60.7 per cent. of the enrollment. 

Michigan had nearly 72 per cent. of school population en- 
rolled in public schools, an increase for the year of 12,073 in 
school population and of 9,187 in public school enrollment, 
with 934 more in private schools. There were 175 more public 
school-houses, school property valued at $406,857 more, and 
17,891 more volumes in public school libraries. There was an 
increase in the number of teachers employed and in the num. 
ber attending State institutes. The permanent school fund 
was $159,241 more, and $307,683 more were expended on public 
schools, although the average pay of teachers decreased slightly 
and the average term was four days Jonger. 

Wisconsin has an increased school population, a slightly in- 
creased enrollment, and a decreased daily attendance. There 
was improvement in the quality and length of schools, and in 
the annual expenditure and the permanent funds for them. 
Other facts further indicate a steady and healthful advance- 
ment, 

Minnesota is imperfectly reported. A small decrease in 
enrollment and a heavy gain in school property are indicated 
by the statistics given. 

Iowa had 75 per cent. of its school population (594,730) under 
instruction, and has advanced in all matters except average 
attendance. 

Nevrusca has advanced in nearly all respects. There were 
10,476 uwuie youth of school age, 8,227 more enrolled in public 
schools, and 5,348 more in average daily attendance. With an 
increase of 269 in school districts, there were 517 more having 
school six months and over, while fewer reported no schools, 
and the average term for the State was a day longer. More 
teachers were employed, at a slight advance in average pay; 
$27,108 more were expended for public school purposes, and 
the permanent State school fund increased by $1,803,348, 

Colorado improved in nearly all respects,—enrollment, attend- 
ance, school-houses, number of teachers, wages, expenditure, 
etc. About 63 per cent. of the school population are enrolled 
in the public schools. 

STATES ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Nevada has lost in number of schools, teachers, and enroll- 
ment. There has been a gain in average attendance, and 
amount of school funds. 

California reports enrollment, average belonging, average 
attendance, all largely in excess of like items in any former 
year, and the per cent. of non-attendance less than for seven 
preceding years. These are clear signs of educational advance. 

Oregon has also advanced in most respects, but has decreased 
in average daily attendance. The only gains in attendance 
were in districts with graded schools, An increased number 
of higher grade certificates were given. 

TERBITORIES. 


Alaska has increasing educational facilities. School-houses 
have been erected in three tribes. - Attendance upon these 
schools is about 500, and in some cases is persisted in under 
great difficulties, 

Arizona has increased the number of its schools and its 
school property. Receipts, expenditure, and enrollment are 
slightly behind last year. 

Dakota is providing school privileges for many of its immi- 

ants. Over 11,000 more pupils were enrolled and 500 new 

uildings erected. The school receipts were greatly in excess 
of those of 1880, 


The District of Columbia has 62 per cent. of its population 
enrolled and 76 per cent. of the enrollment in attendance. 
The attendance, receipts, expenditures, and value of school 
property have increased. The Commissioner notes ‘a natural 
desire in the District of Columbia and abroad in the country 
that education of the people at the capital of the nation should 
be in all respects a model for the study of the rest of the 
country and for the observation of foreigners.”’ 

Idaho furnishes incomplete reports. 

Indian education has not advanced in the Indian Territory, 
but has made gainselsewhere. The training of selected Indian 
youth, with the consent of parents, away from the hindering 
influences of their homes and amidst the surroundings of civil- 
ization, continued through the year with encouraging success. 

Montana has a schoo! population of 10,000, of which 51 per 
cent. are enrolled, and 54 per cent. of the enrollment are in 
daily attendance. The youth to be educated, attendance, and 
the number and quality of teachers have advanced in the last 
two years, 

New Mezico furnishes no satisfactory information. 

Utah reports advance in all particulars,—enro!lment, attend- 
ance, number and quality of schools and teachers, length of 
school term, and expenditure. 

Washington Territory lias not changed much. Attendance 
of pupils and pay of teachers have advanced ; enrollment, school 
population, school-houses, and teachers have diminished. 

Wyoming seems to be advancing in educational affairs and 
making wise progress. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Dakota lands set apart for educational purposes are 
valued at $82,000,000. 


— The University of St. Petersburg, Russia, has 2,300 stu- 
dents. Five hundred matriculated this term. 


— The total number of students matriculated at Cambridge, 
Eng., for the Michaelmas term was 852, the largest number 
ever recorded. Trinity College led as usual with 190. 


— Ah Yaung King, a young Chinese graduate of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, is back in Hartford, Conn., against the 
wishes of his government. He will enter Columbia College and 
become a civil engineer, making his home in this country. 


— The modern prejudice against corporal punishment does 
not seem to have penetrated to India. A magistrate of the 
cantonment of Secunderabad recently received the following 
petition from a parent: ‘‘I most humbly and respectfully beg 
to bring to your Honor’s kind notice that my son, aged about 
fifteen years, instead of going to school join bad company, go 
to tank to catch fish, and loses his time vainly wandering here 
and there. The schoolmaster warned him and flogged him 
several times; he never cares to. I request your Honor 
to permit me to have a chain for one of his legs, with a log of 
wood attached to the same, in order that he may feel ashamed, 
and leave his bad actions, for which act of grace he shall ever 
pray. 

— Dr. Weil has examined the ears of 5,905 school-children, 
and in stating the results obtained (Archives of Otology) says 
that the ears of every inattentive child should be examined, 
and treated if it be found necessary. He is convinced of the 
fact that children who are simply hard of hearing are often 
greatly misjudged, and considered inattentive or obstinate, It 
is recommended that teachers, or, if possible, a surgeon, should 
examine the ears of children once or twice a year, and have a 
report made to parents where treatment is necessary. He adds 
that such troubles, when attended to early in life, will in a 
majority of cases save children from what often ends in perma- 
nent deafness. 


— A Roman Catholic paper published a brief biography of 
Anton Anderledy, the successor-elect of Beckx as chief of the 
Jesuit order. Anderledy was born on June 3, 1819, in Brieg, 
Switzerland, and joined the Jesuits when he was nineteen 
years old. He studied in Rome and Freisberg, and was ex- 
pelled from both Switzerland and Piedmont, but found a home 
in Green Bay, Wis., and returned in 1851 to Germany, where 
he labored in Cologne, Padorborn, and Maria Laach. From 
his professorship at the latter place he was called, in 1870, to 
the support of General Beckx. It seems, then, that the lead- 
ing Jesuits of our time are all of German or semi-German birth 
and education. 


— The extreme effort made to support the Mikado’s author- 
ity in Japan is shown by the following story: There is a law 
against defacing any picture of the Mikado. A teacher in one 
of the Kobe schools, within a-year, was troubled by some of 
his unruly scholars looking at a card and passing it from one to 
another. He made several attempts to get possession of that 
card, and after he had become somewhat excited he succeeded 
in seizing it, and at once tore it in pieces. One of the boys 
exclaimed that it was a picture of his majesty. The teacher 
saw at a glance that he had committed a horrible crime. He 
immediately ran away, but in due time was taken, tried, and 
sentenced to imprisonment. 


— Mr. Rufus Weston, of Stafford Springs, Ct., an old-time 
singing-school teacher, has just died, aged 68. He followed 
his profession for about fifty years, and claimed to have taught 
nearly 500 schools and 40,000 pupils. He invariably drove to 
his schools, braving all kinds of weather, and riding night and 
day. Many towns in Connecticut learned to know him, and 
he also had numerous scholars in Massachusetts. He was 
born in Willington, Conn., was a member of the Connecticut 
Legislature in 1859, and was married twice. A part of his 
life was spent in the West, and in 1855 he and his family drove 
from Wisconsin back to Willington, the travelers sleeping un- 
der his wagon at night. 


—In the Indianapolis schools, Supt. Tarbell has given 
orders that in the “‘ first year’ all writings shall be done with 
slate-pencils, and that the stress of the instruction shall be 
upon form of letters, little attention being given to the manner 
of holding the pencil. At the beginning of the ‘‘second year 
the children begin to write with pen and ink, using tracing 
books, and the chief attention is given to “ position ”’ and the 
proper holding of the pen. The lead pencil is used only for 
drawing. By the use of the tracing book, and the “ form 
already determined, the child can give its entire attention to 
the position of hand and body, and can easily be drilled into 
good habits. The Indiana School Journal says that by thus 
discarding the use of the lead pencil for writing purposes, the 
difficulties of too great pressure and cramped position of fingers 
are largely avoided. The transition from the slate.pencil to 
the pen is great, and the child feels that it is entering upon a 
new study, and is ready to cheerfully conform to all require- 


ments. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, Taomas TasuH, LL.D., Portland, Me. 

— The country schools are again under discussion in the 
Maine newspapers. A Fryeburg teacher thinks that whoever 
hires a teacher ought to know what it takes to make a teacher, 
and ought to be able to recognize the real schoolma’am from 
the butterfly. 

— The students of the State College at Orono, who have 
been hard at work for some time to procure a suitable room 
for a gymnasium, were rejoiced one day last week by the re- 
ceipt of a check for $50 from ex-Gov. Colburn. This will be 
very timely in their hour of need. 

— It appears by the written examinations at the high school 
in Bath the last of the month, notwithstanding the term com- 
menced two weeks later than usual, the pupils have covered 
more ground in their studies than has been customary. 

— The standard time of the meridian of 75° has been adopted 
for the Portland schools. To avoid study-hours of insufficient 
light, the grammar schools are to close at 4 instead of 4} 
o’clock p.m., abridging the afternoon session half-an-hour. 
As the change of time is about twenty minutes, these schools 
will close only ten minutes earlier than heretofore. 

— The Farmington Normal School, under the new principal, 
Prof. Purington, is steadily increasing in membership. 

— A. T. Richardson, for ten years principal of the Bridgton 
High School, has recently taken charge of the Fryeburg Acad. 
This academy has been made one of the fitting-schools for 
Bowdoin Coll. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Matthew Arnold gave his first lecture in this country at 
Dartmouth Coll. on Friday week. Thirty-eight young men 
have recently graduated from the medical college,—the largest 
class that have ever taken diplomas from this institution. 

— A speaker at the late meeting of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association, in speaking of written examina- 
tions instanced the case of a superintendent who had left an 
examination in the form of a list of dates, with which the 
proper events were to be associated by the class. The date,— 
1613,—proved too much for any member of it, and the teacher 
himself, a thorough student of history, was, for a time, ata 
loss, but finally bethought himself of a Jesuit mission estab- 
lished in that year, on which discovery he rested, until, meet- 
ing the examiner on the street, shortly afterward, he asked an 
explanation. Imagine his feelings when informed that the 
important event by which the year 1613 was marked was the 
marriage of Pocahontas during that year! 


VERMONT. 

— Prin. Willard of the Vermont Acad., Saxon’s River, be- 
lieving that education is not acquired by the study of books 
alone, recently visited Boston with several of his teachers, and 
some sixty pupils, to attend the fairs and see the sights, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—A course of twelve lectures on the American Rev- 
olution will be given in the Old South Meeting-house, by Mr. 
John Fiske, on successive Saturdays. The course commenced 
Nov. 17. The lectures will begin promptly at quarter before 
twelve o’clock, noon, and close before 1 o’clock. 

The Massachusetts Inst. of Technology has secured an en- 
dowment fund of $250,000. 

— Through the generosity of the ladies of Worcester, a 
school for the instruction of children suffering from nervous 
and other disorders has been established in connection with 
the Hospital Cottages at Baldwinsville. This school has been 
inaugurated to meet the peculiar necessities of feeble or nerve- 
disordered children, who, by reason of some infirmity, are de- 
barred from attending the public echools. 

— Supt. Bent has proposed to the school-teachers of Clinton 
that they each contribute a few cents weekly toward a fund to 
be used in buying books of special value to teachers, The idea 
is an excellent one, and a library of technical works on teach- 
ing, and other subjects related to teaching, would be of great 
service to the teachers, and would certainly operate to the ad- 
vantage of our schools. If the teachers conclude to adopt Mr. 
Bent’s suggestion, we have no doubt the fund would receive 
liberal donations from citizens interested in the public schools, 


— Springfield is agitating the ‘‘no recess’’ question. The 
Springfield Republican says that ‘‘ Supt. Stone’s latest innova- 
tion in the way of raising our schools to the level of the model 
high-pressure institutions which he visits occasionally is the 
introduction of the so-called fire-drill. In its incipient stages 
it is being practiced in some of the lower graces of the city 
schools, and can easily be made to take the place of the recess 
which will have to be abolished before long.’’ In the Hooker- 
street school, where some outside repairing compelled them to 
adopt the “ no recess” plan for a time, the teachers report that 
the scholars have almost unanimously voted in favor of the 
change. 
— Holyoke has greatly increased her evening school accom- 
modations, and the result is a greater and more enthusiastic 
attendance. Supt. Kirtland is a constant visitor, taking a live 
interest in this important branch of the public-school system. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. Preserved W. Arnold has been appointed truant offi- 
cer in Pawtucket, at a salary of $600. / 
— Rey. S. R. Dexter, of Warren, who has been connected 
with the public schools of that town, either as supt. or com- 
mitteeman, for the past twelve years, has resigned, and gone 
to Keyport to reside, being settled over the Baptist Church in 
that town. 
— Messrs. Mowry and Goff deserve the commendation of all 
who are interested in educational work for the rich treat they 
gave their school and the public in Prof. Wm. T. Harrie’s lect- 
ure delivered Thursday, Nov. 15. His subject was ‘‘ Rome and 
the United States; their Method of Securing Unity of Nation- 
ality and Extending their Sway.” 
— School was opened in Moosup Valley, Nov. 14, with Miss 
Ida S. Harrington as teacher. 
— Mr. Jenks has been engaged for the winter term in the 
village school at Anthony. 
— Miss Cole, teacher at Summit, was pleasantly remembered 
by her school at the close of the fall term. 
— Mr. George Sisson teaches at Noose Neck; the winter 
term opened Oct. 29. 

— Mr. W. 8S. Chase, late principal of Bristol High School, is 
a student in the Divinity School at Harvard College. 

— Asa B. Gardner, LL.D., of New York, read a paper before 
the R. I. Hist. Soc., recently. on the ‘‘ Society of the Cincin- 


pati in France under Louis XVI.” Prof, Williams is deliver- 
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ing some highly interesting lectures to the sen-| the school board, has just removed to Hartford. 


ior class, on German Literature. 


He is succeeded by Gov. Andrews, who will 


— Misses Anna Easton, H.|S. Downing, and | doubtless make his influence felt in this work, 


R. 8S. Bosworth, have been appointed assistants 


in the public schools of Newport. 


— The fall term of the Warren public schools 


closed Friday, Nov. 9. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Frencu, New Haven, Conn. 


— The School Board of New Haven have, 


made an appropriation to the Dwight and Skin- 
ner schools for the purpose of instruction in 
the use of carpenters’ tools, and work is now 
conducted there daily under skillful teachers. 

— The changes at New Haven High School 
seem to be very popular. The daily sessions 
are limited to four hours, and the monthly 
classified report of the pupils is now omitted. 

— Rev. B. F. Snow, who was in September 
elected Supt. of Schools in Bridgeport, is said 
to be doing efficient work in that city. 

— Dr. D. O. S Lowell has been elected 
principal of the Edward Little High School in 
Auburn. 

— J. M. Hill has resigned the principalship 
ofjthe Dexter High School, to become principal 
of the high schoo! in Bangor. 


as in everything which he undertakes. Mrs. 
Warren, late of Duxbury, meets with good 
success, 

— The series of teachers’ institutes in the 
remote towns thus far have been well attended. 
Already they have been held in Voluntown, 
Glastonbury, Union, and Bridgewater. Sec. 
Hine and Mr. Potter of the State Board 
took part, as well as Supts. Crosby of Water- 
bury, Goody of Ansonia, and Warren of Litch- 


| field. A variety of practical topics were treated, 


and the exercises made especially interesting. 

— Chas. H. Clark has been elected principal 
of the Rockland High School. Mr. Clark has 
taught during the last yearat Bath, with excel- 
lent success. 

— A local teachers’ convention was held last 
week at Putnam, in which the teachers of the 
eastern part of the State organized for mutual 
benefit and advancement. 

— Norwich has just adopted a system of 
drawing for the public schools, which is meet- 
ing with public favor. This is another indica- 
tion that this enterprising city means to keep 
pace with the spirit of the times. 

— Evening schools are just started in New 


— Litchfield is gradually putting its schools | Britain under the charge of Prof. Sawyer. In- 
far in advance of other hil! towns of the State. struction is adapted to the wants of the work- 


Rev. Mr. Seymour, the efficient chairman of 


‘ingmen, and a large number are in attendance. 


SCIENCE FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


American Science Series, Briefer Course. 


EWCOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 
ASTRONOMY. Course. 12mo, $1.40 . 


| PACKARD'S ZOOLOGY. Rriefer Course. 


12mo, $2. 


The above books have been prepared with special reference to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
Classes which have not time or disposition to go as thoroughly into the details of these sciences as 
be necessary in using the well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN SOLENCE SERIES, 


uy Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


receipt of 14 the advertised price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


POLYMNIA.” 


(RICH IN SONG.) 
A Cellection of Part Sony and Choruses for 
Female Voices. Compiied by 8. LASAB. 


It will be conceded that practical experience and 
skillful treatment must go far in accomplishing what 
is desired, and as the compilation and arrangement is 
the direct result of many years’ labor of this eminent 
teacher in cducating female voices in the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest 
educational institutions in the country. it follows that 
“PoLtyMNIA” should be an improvement on other 
works of its kind. 

The selections embrace the most beautifal and effect- 
ive compositions by prominent writers, and are within 
the average range of vocal ability. 

Price, $1.00 per copy. $8.00 per dozen. Sample 
copy 75 cts., postpuid ; specimen pages free. 

Published by WELLIA™ A. POND & CO., 

44d 25 Union Square, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Applications from schools of every grade are coming 
from the North, South, East, and West. We invite all 
well-qualified teachers to register with us, and can as- 
sure them of our hearty and active codperation in se- 
curing for them desirable positions. Our past expe 
rience justifies the statement that a large number of 
teachers will be called for during the holidays. Send 
for Circulars and Blank Forms of Application, free of 
charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all applications 
for teachers, and a long professional experience will 
Materially aid us in the selection of candidates for 
every department of school-work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager Bureau of Education, 
445 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRED’K C. ROBERTSON, 


TRAINING OF 


THE SPEAKING VOICE, 


Oratory, Reading, Recitation, Declamation. 


SATURDAY CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


Beacon 8t., Boston. 


BEST in the FIELD! 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


“The Realm of Song, withthe Teachers’ 
Club makes the finest outfit for work in 


Singing Schools and Conventions 


Ever offered tothe Public. Teachers, examine the 

— by which the work ot teacher and class ws 
ept separate. Beautiful music in the ** Realm,” 
jJearand attractive methods in the “Club.” Every 

department.carefully graded. 

Specimen copy sent by mail, post-paid, on recei 
of The “Teachers’ Club’’ is fue 
nished gratis to any one ordering six or more 
copies of the ** Realm,’ or any otherof our 
Singing-School books. The “Club” alone 
mail ed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Union Square. Cincinnati, 0. 


EXAMINE IT. 
The Journal’s Club List 0% toma Sn 


page 271, issue of Oct. 25 ; also on page 237, Oct. 11. 


126th Thousand. New Plates. 


Revised and Enlarged. 
NEW CIFT BOOK, 


iu Prose aud Poetry, by upwards 
of 300 best authors. Introduction by 


Rev. THEO. L. CUY LER, D. D, 


A welcome gnest in every home. A 
work truly rich in thought and senti- 
ment, pertaining to the ‘‘ THREE 
DEAREST NAMES to mortals given.” 
‘‘The outside of this book is gold- 
en, the inside suitable to its setting. 
Some of the most precious things 
ever said are here, and its sentiments 
are worthy to be cherished in every 
heart.—Bishop E, O. Haven, 


“It cannot be valued with 
pure gold.”—Thos, Armitage, D.D 


“It is full of wisdom, good 
cheer and inetraction.—/. H. 
Vincent, D.D, 

; If you wish a choice and last- 

X ing gift, appropriate at all times 
and ;iaces, and for every condition in 
life, Get it! 

Agents wanted. If there is no 
agent in your locality copy will be mailed 
on receiht of price, $2.75. Morroco $5, 


E. B. Treat, Pub., 757 Broadway, N.Y, 


Every Teacher Should Own 
THIS GREAT WORK. 


ONE VOLUME EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


Anelish Literature 2 Language. 


By Pror. A. H. Wess, A.M. 


University Edition, in One Volume, with- 
out abridgment ; price, $3.00. 

Library Bdition, in Two Volumes, crown 
octavo, 1100 pp, $5 00. 


From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: ‘‘ The work can 
not fail to be of great assistance as a guide to all who 
wish to be directed in their study of the literature of 
the English language. I for one shall be very glad to 
have it at hand for consultation. The wholesome moral 
tone of its criticisms and selections eminently adapts it 
Sor educational purposes.” 


CYRUS NORTHROP, LL.B., Prof. cf Rhetoric and En- 
glish Literature, Yale College: “I VERY CORDIALLY 
RECOMMEND IT to all who may desire to find a safe and 
pleasant guide to a knowledge of the development of 
the English language and literature.”’ 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN: ‘ The volumes, con- 
sidered merely as a work of reterence, must enter the 
library of tay’ | student of literature. They form a 
most valnable digest for the young wishing to get hold 
of the entire outline of English literature, and a critical 
narrative that has many racy and stimulating qualities 
toattractthe mature. “he author has covered a broader 
field of criticism than any of his contemporaries.” 


JOHN B. PEASLEE, LL.D., Supt. Public Instruction, 
Cencennati: “ it is eminently worthy a place in every 
public and private library, and every school-room.”’ 


EDWIN P. WHIPPLE: ‘‘ The plan is excellent and the 
execution felicitous. The volume is good as an educa- 
tional work, whether the education be conducted in the 
school, the academy, the college, or by the fireside.” 


T. WHITING BANCROFT, Prof. of English Literature, 
Brown University: * 1t meets » real want of our times. 
No OTHER WORK has covered the same ground in de- 
lineating all the influences that unite in the develop 
ment of language and literature.” 


JOHN G. WHITTIER: “It is a work tly neede:!. 
In pian and execution it seems to me all that could be 
asked for.” 

CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Prof. of English Litera- 
ture, Dartmouth College: ** krofessor Welsh’s work has 
succeeded where Taine’s failed,—in clearness and direct- 
ness of statement. It also offers a more comprehensive 
record than Taine’s, and does not forget that American 
literature is closely connected with English.” 


DR. JOHN A. BBOADUS, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisviile (where it is used as a text-book), 
writes: ** So far as we know, or have reason to believe, 
the best treatise for the general reader and for the higher 
schools is the ‘ we = of English Literature and 
Language. * * * Professors in Colleges and High 
Schools, who aim at really thorough work in English 
literature, will find this an eminently instructive and 
inspiring text-book.”’ 

A. U. THRESHER, Prof. of English Lit., Denison 
Unww,. Ohso: * ‘tne work is Of UNPARALLELED EXOEL- 
LENCE. You may send me 25 copies for introduction.”’ 


J. ©. EAGLE, Supt. of Schools, Edinburg, Ind. : 
‘*Welsh’s Mogtisb Literature gives excellent satisfac. 
tion, wears weil, stands the test of school-room work.”’ 


C. N. SIMS, D.D., Prest. and Prof. of English Liter- 
ature, Syracuse University: “I like ic BETTER THAN 
ANYTHING ELSE I have seen. I think we shall intro- 
duce it.” 

The study of English Literature, which 
has been made by too many authors dry 
and uninteresting, is here invested with 
a charm which takes possession of the 


student, and makes his study a delight. 


Essentials of Geometry. 


By ALFRED H. WELsH, 


Author of “ Development of English Literature and 
Language.’ 
Price, . . . $1.50. 


“ Almost without a rival.”—Educational 
Weekly, Indianapolis. 


©. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal Phillips 
Mass.: “1 like the many valuabie features of the book. 
Of the notation, diagrams, order of development, etc., 
I could not say enough.” 


ALFRED 8. ROE, Principal of High School, Worces- 
ter, Mass.: ** 1 bave examined it with care, and can con- 
fidently say that no text-book on the subject that I have 
seen presents Geometry in a better form.” 

A. J. HOWE, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics, University 
of Uhwago: * {ts detinitions and theories are for the 
most part accurate, clear, and comprehensive; ite dem- 
onstrations rigorous and complete; its notation fre- 
quently algebraic, and therefore brief and comprehen- 
sive; its exercises numerous and stimulating; its queries 
pertinent; its applications practicable; its arrangement 
natural and progressive; and ite diagrams and general 
typograph execution admirable.”’ 


J.D. GRAY, Principal of Clinton Institute, N. J.: “it 
is by far the best work on the subject yet published. 
The treatment of the circle is now, end ia worth the 
price of the book itself.”’ 


ISAAO 0. BEST, Principal of Clinton Gram 


Schoot, N. Y.: **I1 am more than pleased with i d 
* 
shall, as soon as possible, introduce | it.” 


“The best beginning Geometry that I 
have seen.”—David Torbet, Prof. Mathemat- 
ics, Norwood University, Va. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR EXAMINATION & INTRODUCTION. 


IH Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars 
sent on application, by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS JUST PUB- 
LISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY. 


W. O. Stoddards New Novel, 
WRECKED ? 


A strong novel of American life by this successful 
writer. Handsomely bound, cloth, stamped in color 
and gold, $1.25. 


Just Ready: 


THE OYSTER EPICURE. 


“ OysTERS,—these things must have been made in 
heaven.”’—RICHARD BENTLEY. 
An attractive little book about oysters. 
Paper covers, neatly bound, 30 cents. 


MRS. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT'S NEW AND 
VALUABLE OUTLINE HISTORY OF 


PAINTING 
FOR BEGINNERS AND STUDENTS. 


Covers the ground in an interesting re giving a 
good ides of alithe great painters and their works, as 
well as enabling any one who wishes a general know!l- 
edge of the subject to obtain it in a pleasant way. 
Very readable. Fully and illustrated with 
numerous full-page illustrations and cuts set in the 
text With complete indexes by L. E. Jones 8vo. 
Lor pay bound. With artistic design stamped in 
gold on cloth cover, $2.50; half calf new colors, $5.(0. 


Poems of Frederick Locker. 
Poems of Thomas Gray. 
Poems of W. M. Thackeray. 
The Spanish Gipsy. — 


Each 1 vol., 16mo, printed from new plates on fine 
laid paper, wide margin. Limp vellam, design in red. 
uncut edges, $1 00; cloth, the latest and moat attractive 
colors, novel designs in gold or silver, $1 00; limp, tree 
calf (new colors), round corners, gilt edges, $4 50; em- 
bossed leather, antique style, solid gilt edges, $4.50, 


THE FLOWER-SONGS SERIES. 


By Miss Susiz B. SKELDING. 


I. SONGS OF FLOWERS, — Exquisite col- 
ored plates of Pansies, Wood fringe, Columbine, and 
Dasies and Ferns, with poems of the same by promi- 
nent writers, including one by CELIA THAXTER, in 
fac-simile of her handwriting. 


Il. A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. — Col- 
ored plates of Violets and White Clover, Apple-Blos- 
somes, Morning-Glories, and Poppies, with poems of the 
same by prominent writers, including one by Mrs. 
MARY Mapes DODGE, in fac simile. 


Ill MAPLE AND GOLDEN- 
BRO D.—Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, 
Harebells, and Sweet Peas, with poems of the same by 
prominent writers, including parts of poems by T. B, 
ALDRICH and J. G. WHITTIER, in fac-simile. 


Each in covers beautifully illuminated in bronze and 
colors, with designs of Pansies, Pussy-Willow, etc., by 
Miss SusIE B. SKELDING. Fringed, each copy in pro- 
tector and box; each $1.50. 


Over 15,000 (fifteen thousand) of these already 


sold, 
SNOW AND SUNSHINE. 


A book for boys and girls, by Mrs. MARTHA J LAMB. 
Flat 8vo, 224 pages, fully illustrated with bright cov- 
ers, cloth, stamped in silver, gold, and color, $1.75; 
samme, boards, beautifully colored cover, designed by 
Miss 8. B. SKELDING, $1.25. A new edition of this 
popular juvenile in board covers meets the demand for 
a book of real merit at a low price. 


THE ALPHABET CHILDREN. 


By C.H.& W.G. Briaat. Verses and wholly orig- 
inal illustrations of children for each letter of the al- 
phabet. Large folio, boards, illuminated cover, in 
many colors, $1.00. 

First orders for this book are already very large. 
The most attractive juvenile for the price in the market, 


LITTLE FOLK IN GREEN. 


Very original and well-written fairy stories by HEN- 
RIETTA C. WRIGHT. Beautifully liustrated in colors 
by Miss LypIA EMMET. Cloth, design in colored ink 
and gold, $1.50; new edition, boards, brightly il umin- 
ated cover in metal and colors, $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN FAIRY SERIES. 


By Miss HENRIETTA C. WRIGHT. New and enter- 
taining fairy tales, each in a separate volume, with a 
handsome colored illustration, and with a separate 
cover, brightly illuminated, Sold in sets only. 


I. Peterkin’s Twin Brother. 
Il, How Gretchen Went to the Party. 
Ill. The Old-Fachioned Doll. 
1V. The Story of Fairy Bell. 
V. The Golden Island. Per set, $1.25. 


Mother Goose's Christmas. 


Covers by WALTER SATTEELEY. Christmas Poems 
for old and young, original and selected, by Kriss 
KRINGLE. An attractive Christmas leaflet, with artist- 
ically designed covers in colors representing Mother 
Goose and Santa Claus. Tied with ribbon, each copy 
in envelope, 50 cts.; same fringed, $1.00. 


THE CHRISTMAS WREATH. 


Covers designed by Miss Susiz B, SKELDING and 
WALTER SATTERLEE, Text by Mrs. ELLEN E. DICK- 
INSON, author of ‘* Wayside Flowers.”’ A remarkably 
dainty Christmas token, with covers representing on 
one sidé a wreath of lilies about the face of the Christ- 
Child, and on the other a wreath of holly about the 
face of Santa Claus. Tied with ribbon, each copy in 
envelope, 50 cents; same, fringed, $1.00. Beautifully 
printed ia 10 colors. 


Flowers from Hill and Dale. 


By Miss 8. B. SKELDING. Poems by the best ts, 
including fac similes of oems by Whittier, 
Aldrich, Celia Thaxter, and Mary Mages Dodge. With 
twelve remarkable illustrations of flowers, printed in 
colors in the best style of work. Flat 4to, text printed 
on fine laid poe: Cover highly ornate, cloth stamped 
in silver, gold, and color, $3.50. 

Our large first and second editions of this book al- 
ready exhavated. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New Work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— There are in New York City alone about 
100,000 horses. 

— If you are a frequenter or a resident of a 
miasmatic district, barricade your system 
against the scourge of all new countries,— 
ague, billious and intermittent fevers,—by the 
use of Hop Bitters. 

LuDINGTON, Micu., Feb. 2, 1880. 

I have sold Hop Bitters for four years, and 
there is no medicine that surpasses them for 
billious attacks, kidney complaints, and maby 
diseases incident to this malarial climate. 

H. T. ALEXANDER. 


— The total value of the live stock of this 
country is estimated at $2,000,000,000. 

— The renowned Dr. Clendenning says one- 
third of all his dissections showed signs of 
Heart Disease; if you have it in any form, use 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator; $1 a} druggists. 


— The main building for the fair to be held 
in New Orleans in 1885, will cover 28 acres. 


— ‘*So mortified about my freckles.”’ Use 
Dr. — Skin Cure, $1 at druggists. Un- 
rivaled. 


— About 400 tons of starch can be made from 
100,000 bushels of potatoes. 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1880, 
Hop Bitters Co., Toronto: 

I have been sick for the past six years, suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia and general weakness. I 
have used three bottles of Hop Bitters, and 
they have done wonders for me. I am well and 
able to work, and eat and sleep well. I cannot 
say too much for Hop Bitters. 

Smon Rossins. 


— The value of escaped constituents of a 
year’s consumption of coal, in London, is esti- 
mated at $25,000.000. 

Hopgevess Epitersy Curgep.—The doctors 
pronounced my case ‘‘to be one of hopeless 
epilepsy,” says our correspondent, W. C. 
Browning, attorney-at-law, Judsonia, Ark., 
‘“‘and declared death to be my only relief.’’ 
Samaritan Nervine has cured me, Get at 
druggists. $1.50. 


— About 49,000 immigrants landed at various 
ports in this country, in October. 

— Health first, riches afterward. All forms 
of Heart Disease, including palpitation, rheu- 
matism, spasms, bony formation, enlargement, 
valvular derangements, acute pains in left 
breast, etc., yield to the use of Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator. $1 per bottle at druggists. 


—The total number of immigrants into this 
country during the last ten months was 501,000. 


— Sick Headache, distressing malady, cured 
by Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills, 
50c. Druggists. 


— If one strives to treat others as he would 
be treated by them, he will not fail to come 
near the perfect life. 


‘Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup,” for feverishness, 
restlessness, Worms, constipation, tasteless 253, 


How to Write and Speak Correctly. 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Carefully revised and annotated by ALFRED AYRES, 
author of “ The Orthoaépist,” “ The Verbalist,”’ etc. 
18mo. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 

Cobbett’s Grammar is known to be the one book on 
English Grammar that is amusing and readable, while 
at the same time it is remarkable for the clearness with 
which it discusses the questions that perplex all stu- 
dents of English composition. The present edition is 
enriched with valuable notes by Mr. Alfred Ayres, and 
is issued uniform with the popular “ Verbalist’”’ and 
Orthoépist.”’ 


THE ORTHOEPIST: 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about Three 
Thousand Five Hundred Words, including a Con- 
siderable Number of the Names of Foreign Authors, 
Artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. By AL- 
FRED AYRES. 18mo. Cloth, extra, $1.00. 

‘It gives us pleasure to say that we think the author, 
in the treatment of this very difficalt and intricate sub- 
ject, English pronunciation, gives proof of not only an 
unusual degree of orthoépicat knowledge, but also, for 
the most part, of rare judgment and taste.”’—JOSEPH 
Tuomas, LL.D., in Literary World. 


THE VERBALIST: 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the Right 
and the Wrong nse of Words, and to some other 
Matters of Interest to those who would Speak and 
Write with Propriety, including a Treatise on 
Punctuation, By ALFRED AYRES. 18mo. Cloth, 
extra, $1.00. 


These books for sale by all booksellers; or will be 
sent by mdil,, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New Werk. 


The Magazine for every Cultivated Home. 


“ Every person who has a taste f 
should subscribe for it.’’—The 


THE 
Magazine of Art: 
A RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND VARIED RECORD 


OF THE BEAUTIES OF ANCIENT, MEDLE. 
VAL, anv CONTEMPORARY TASTE. 


Price, $5 Cents, Monthly ; $3.50 per Year. 
The New Volume 


Commences with the DECEMBER NUMBER, 1883, 
and will contain 


A BEAUTIFUL, ORIGINAL ETCHING 
BY R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A., 


Entitled ‘‘ Lady Bountiful.” 


A Prospectus giving full details of the Con- 
tributions to appear in the New Volume, will 
be sent by mail to any address on application. 


SPECIAL. 


The Pablishers of The Magazine of Art, 
judging by the success that has attended the 
publication during the past, feel warranted in 
making extraordinary exertion in the future to 
maintain not only the high standard which 
The Magazine of Art has already attained, 
but to add to it everything that will tend to 
keep it the foremost Journal exclusively devo- 
ted to Art in all its various departments. 

The increasing demand for good Etchings, 
and the great advance that has been made of 
late years in this branch of Art work, leads the 
publishers to judge that a specimen of the best 
work, suitable for framing, and fully worthy of 
a place beside the best work of European Etch- 
ers, would be acceptable to nearly, if not quite, 
all of the readers of The Magazine of Art. 

With this purpose in view, we have arranged 
with Mr. Henry FARRER, well and favorably 
known as one of the leading Etchers of this 
country, for an Original Etching entitled 


EVENING BY THE RIVER. 


Size (of etched surface, 12x18), printed on 
plate paper, 19 x 24 inches. 

We shall forward, postage prepaid, a copy of 
this Etching, printed on first quality of Fine 
Etching paper, to subscribers to 


The Magazine of Art for 1884 


The New Volume of which commences with 
the December Number, 1883. 


To meet the demand for PROOF IMPRES 
SIONS, a number of copies will be printed on 
India papef, and mounted on extra plate paper. 
To any one sending us $14.00 for four subscrip- 
tions to The Magazine of Art, we will for- 
ward proof impressions in addition to the four 
copies on etching paper to the subscribers. 

The publishers have also arranged for a lim- 
ited number of proof impressions on Japan 
paper, TO BE SIGNED BY THE ARTIST, a copy 
of which will be furnished to any one sending 
us $23.00 for seven subscriptions, in addition 
to the seven copies of the regular edition to be 
sent to subscribers; or, 

We will send a signed proof impression on 
Japan paper to any one ordering Volumes 4, 5, 
and 6, bound in cloth, gilt edges, and one sub- 
scription, on receipt of $19.50. 

When the supply of signed Japan proofs is 
exhausted, two proof copies on India paper will 
be forwarded instead of one signed Japan proof. 

This Etching will not be offered for sale 
under any circumstances. The only way to 
obtain a copy will be to sand your subscription 


THE 

Magazine of Art. 


now ready. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, (Limited), 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


that may be read with both pleasure and 
voront during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
380 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WOMAN’S§MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 34th Winter Session will ee on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopasdic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practi 
izzes are free (except for ex 
us) to all of the year. For fur- 


and ap) 
rmation address RACHEL L. DLEY, M.D., 
pe No. College Ave., and 2ist St., PHILA. 
perday at home. worth §5 free, 
$5 to $20 Address STimsox & Me, 


SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


This is the only Authorized American 
Edition, and contains all the Original 
Illustrations and fac-similes. 


The Life of Luther. 


By JULIUS KOSTLIN, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With more than 60 illus- 
trations from original portraits and docu- 
ments. 1 vol.,8vo. $2.50. 


Professor Kdstlin is the acknowledged authority upon 
everything relating to the lifeand times of Luther. His 
great work, published several years ago, has taken its 
place as the classic Lutheran history, aud every book 
relating to Luther or the Reformation, published since 
its appearance, has been largely indebted to its pages. 
The volume announced above has been recently pre- 
pared with a view to the present renewed interest in 
the great Reformer. This biography, in addition to its 
being the most accurate and readable history of Luther 
and the Reformation ever published, has special claims 
to notice in the beautiful and unique portraits of Luther, 
and of most of the prominent characters associated in 
any way with the Reformation. 

A special feature is the reproduction in /ac.simile of 
various documents of the highest interest, such as one 
of Pope Leo's indulgences; a page of Luther’s Latin 
Psalter, with his marginal and interlinear notes; a let 
ter of Luther to his wife; the firat page of the first 
edition of his translation of the New Testament; the 
concluding part of his will with the signatures of Mel- 
ancthon and others, etc. In addition, there are numer- 
ous engravings of places and objects connected with 
Luther’s memory that give this book greater interest 
and completeness than any other biography of Luther 
could ever lay claim to. 

This American edition is published with the special 
sanction of the author. 


Music in England. 


By Dr. FREDERIC LOUIS RITTER, Pro- 
fessor of Music, and Director of the School 
of Music at Vassar College. 1 vol., 12mo. 
$1.50. 


Music in America. 


By Dr. FREDERIC LOUIS RITTER, Profes- 
sor of Music, etc., at Vassar College. 1 vol., 
12mo. $2 00. 


Professor Ritter’s position and authority, both among 
musicians and in musical literature, to which he has 
already contributed a series of historical lectures widely 
known and read on both sides of the Atlantic, eminently 
fitted him for what he has accomplished in these vol- 
umes,—the writing of the history of music among the 
English-speaking race. Especially in the volume upon 
America there is the interest and value of a story told 
for the first time, and from the most ample and thor- 
oughly sifted material, The history of church music, 
of musical societies, of the opera, and of the progress 
of every department of musical growth in this country 
is given. The companion book fills a want in the liter- 
ature of the subject which music students have long 
desired to see supplied. 


A NEW COLLECTION @F ENGLISH POETRY. 
English Verse. 


Edited by W. J. LINTON and R. H. STOD- 
DARD. A series of five small volumes, 
12mo, about 350 pp. Price, $1.00 each. 


III. Ballads and Romances. 
IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 


V. Translations. 
Already Published: 


I. Chaucer to Burns. 
II. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 


The volumes are sold separately, or in sets. Five vol- 
umes in a box, $5.00. 


PRESS NOTICE OF THE FIRST VOLUMES. 

«Ww. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard are making the 
most notable encyclopedia of poetry in the language, if 
we may judge from the beginning of their series. Mr. 
Linton is the most accurate of editors, and it is cause 
for rejoicing that his love for literature has led him into 
work which will exercise so good an inflaence in impor- 
tant literary fields. Each volume, moreover, contains 
an essay by Mr. Stoddard on the character and growth 
of English poetry during the period which it includes. 
The selections, too, are made with remarkable success. 
The volumes are prettily bound and printed; the letter- 

ress is clear, while the price is marvelously low.”— 
Boston Courier. 


* * ks are forisale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
ge pd ig A new Catalogue of Books relating to Luther and the Reformation 


eceipt of pric 
will be pak on application, post free. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF 
Robin Hood, 


Of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire. 
Written and illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 
1 vol., 4to. Full embossed leather, antique, 
from the author’s designs. $4.50. 


This superb book is the most original and elaborate 
ever produced by an American artist. With pen and 
pencil Mr. Pyle tells the complete story of the adven- 
tures of Robin Hood and his merry men. His illustra- 
tions are remarkable for their strength, and spirit, and 
qaaint beauty, The rich leather binding is a feature 
quite unique in Americap book-making. 

“Mr. Pyle has taken the most characteristic of these 
old ballads and has turned them into his own fresh, 
simple, idiomatic pees, reflecting the natural qualities 
of the nameless old poets who sang the adventures of 
this daring lord of the highway and the bow, and has 
illustrated them as no other man in America could have 
done.” H, Stoddard, in the New-York Mail and 
Express. 


Send for illustrated circular of this magnificent book. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW 
AND UNIFORM EDITION 


The Writings of Donald G. Mitchell 


(Ik MARVEL). 


In 12mo volumes in original cloth bindings. 
Price, per volume, $1.25. 


DREAM.-LIFE, A FABLE OF THE 


SEASONS; 
AND 


WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


‘The public taste cannot be so depraved and dull as 
some people would have us think, while books so clean, 
pure, and honest number readers by tens of thousands, 
and while there is a demand for so choice an edition as 
this before us of Ik Marvel’s complete works.” —{ Phil- 
adelphia Times, 

Already Published: 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, A 
BOOK OF THE HEART; 

AND 
SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASEMENT 
AND ATTIC. 


The Wisdom of Coethe. 


By Pror. JOHN STUART BLACKIE. With 
a List of Citations, prepared expressly for 
this edition, with References to the Text of 
a Important Works. 1 vol., 12mo. 


‘A reader who has made this book his own will be 
disposed to enter on the study of Goethe in that spirit 
of trast by which alone the secrets of a master-mind are 
shown.”’—[London Academy. 


Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture, 


By CHARLES C, PERKINS, Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute, author of 
“*Tuscan Sculptors,’ ‘‘ Italian Sculptors,’’ 
etc. lvol.,8vo. With an etched frontispiece 
and many engravings. $4 00. 


The distinguished English architect and art critic, 
George Edmond Street, K.A., says of these books: “ To 
Mr. C. C. Perkins’ admirable volumes on Italian and 
Etruscan Sculptors, I owe, I know, not how many ac- 
knowledgments for the information I have derived 
from them. He has done that for the history of media- 
val and post-mediaval sculpture in Italy which had 
before hardly even so much as been attempted, and bis 
facts and conclusions are almost always so stated as to 
command the assent of his readers.” 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
WOR 


KS OF 
GEORGE W. CABLE. 


THE GRANDISSIMES; A STORY OF 
CREOLE LIFE. 1 vol., 12mo. With a fron- 
tispiece (Sketch of the Old Spanish Cabildo). Price 
reduced to $1.25. 

Mr. Cable has given this novel a slight revision as 
regards the dialect wherever, and only where, it had 
no humorous value. The dialects of the Creole ladies 
of Raoul Innerarity and Clémence remain undisturbed. 

‘A delicious flavor of humor penetrates the story, 
and the tragic portions are handled with rare strength.’ 
—New- Yor bune. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Srontispiece Café des Exilés). $1.25. 
Popular Edition. In two series. 

FIRST SERIES, containing Madame Delphine: Café 
des Exilés; Belles Demoiselles Piantation. 

SECOND SERIES, containing “‘Posson Jone’ ”’; Jeanah 
Poquelin ; "Tite Poulette ; Sieur George; Madame 
Délicieuse. 

In , each series, 16mo, 30 cts. Jn cloth, gilt top, 
with a frontispiece in each series, 75 cts. each. 


tpaid, on 


With a 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. is Price. 
Sermons on Internat. 8. 8. Lessons; 1884. Monday Club. Cong 8 8 Pub Soc, Boston $1 50 
The 8. 8. Leason Handbook; 1884. - - - 6 6 1 00 
Christ Preaching to Spirits in Prison. - Love bed “ 90 
The Forged Letters, and Other Stories. - - > Brigham « ad os ad 1 00 
The Pilgrim 8. 8. Question- Book. - - - Barrows “ bed bg a“ 15 
The Course of Empire. Outlines of Chief Polit. Changes. Wheeler Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 3 00 
New Dialogues for Schoo! Literary and Amateur Ents. McBride Dick & Fitzgerald, N Y¥ 30 
English as She is Spoke. Her Second Parts. - - Millington G G Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 20 
Harper's Young People. Vol. 4; bound. - - Harper & Bros, N Y, 3 00 
The Land and the Book. So. Palestine and Jerusalem. Thomson * oe eo 6 00 
Central Pbhenicia. “ “ 6 00 
Monthly Maxims. Illus, - - - - - Dudley Scribner & Welford, N ¥ 4 00 
The Hymns of Luther. - - - - - Bacon & Allen Chas Scribners Sons, N Y 2 00 
Historical Handbook of Sculpture. - Perkins as 400, 
American Commonwealths: ye - - Barrows Houghton, M & Co, Boston 1 26 
Poems for Children. - - - - - “Thaxter és se 1 50), 
Illustrated Testament. illustrated. $10 to 20 00 
Examples for Elementary Delineation  - - - Moore 2 00 
Prose Works of Matthew Arnold. 7Tvols. - Macmilan & Co, N 10 50 
Life of Wagner. - - - - - - Nohl Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic .1 25 
Zodlogy.—Briefer Course. - - - - Packard Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 40 
The Haman Body. - - - Martin “ “ “ 1 50 
Astronomy,—Briefer Course. - - - . Newcomb—Holden “ “ “ 1 40 
Our Northern and Eastern Birds. - - - - Samuels R Worthington & Co, N Y 5 00 
The Magazine of Art. Vol. VII., No. I. - . Cassell & Co, N ¥ 85 
Classics for Children: Merchant of Venice. . - Hudson—Lamb Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 20 
Virgil's Georgict and Moeid. - - Greenough “ss 90 
Four Little Fricnds - - - - - Brine Cassell & Co, N Y 1 2 
Children’s in Song and Story. - - Blake 1 25 
The Forging of the Anchor. *- - - - 66 1 54 
Purgatory and Paradise. - - - - Dor bed 0s o 6 00 
The Alphabet Children. - - White, Stokes & Allen, NY 1 00 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BENJAMIN WEST, 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Price, - 


Hawthorne’s Biographical 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 


WITH QUESTIONS. 


Stories: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
QUEEN CHRISTINA, 


15 Cents. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 
use! Benet Cleaaton, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


i d Catal free. 
DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


From A CLERGYMAN SEVENTY-ONE YEARS 
or Acr.—A clergyman in Cleveland, O., seven- 
ty-one years of age, who had preached regularly 
nearly every Sunday for over fifteen years, says, 
in a letter dated February 8th, 1882, a few weeks 
after commencing the use of Compound Oxy- 
gen: 

“ My strength was equal to the work until about a 
year ago, when I began to fail, and had come to the 
conclusion that my work, if not my life. was nearly at 
an end, But now lam quite anew man; yea, the re- 
vitalizer has introduced new life into my almost dead 
— I can say that [ am well, with the exception of 
a little soreness in my throat. Allow me to give thanks, 


first to God, and then to you, for this blessed hour of 
health.” 


Our “‘ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discoveryand mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 


tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, wil! 
be sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


APPLETON’S STANDARD WRITING CHARTS, 
designed to accompany Appleton’s Standard 
System of Penmanship, are now ready. Price, 
$188. They are prepared by Lyman D. Smith, 


and should be examined by all teachers of pen- 
manship. Address D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


That Husband of Mine is three times the man ehasw 
before be began using Wells's Health Renewer. 


Van ANTWERP, Brace & Co., Cincinnati 
and New York, have just published a ‘‘ Two. 
Book Series of White’s Arithmetics,—An Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic and a New Complete Arith- 
metic. The elementary book covers the ground 
of the first two books of the author’s three- 
book series, with the first lessons slightly 
abridged. It presents thorough drills in all 
elementary processes, with both integral and 
fractional numbers, and includes those practi- 
cal operations of numbers which are most fre- 
qnently used in business and common life. 
The New Complete Arithmetic presents a short 
course suited to a vast number of pupils who 
leave school early. This admirable ‘*‘ Two-Book 
Series’? meets a growing demand for such 
books. The same enterprising house have also 
published the New Eclectic Series of Geography 


in “‘ two books.”’ The first book is Zlementary; 
the second is called The Complete Geography. 
They are books of rare excellence and beauty. 
We commend them to teachers and schoo! offi- 
cers who are seeking for the best practical 
books extant in both of these important depart- 
ments of instruction. 


DON’T MISS IT! Wells’ Rough on Rats” Almanac. 

, Or mail for 2-cent stamp. Sersey City. 
ALL of our readers in want of holiday books 
of rare excellence and beauty, should read 
carefully the colamn announcement of White, 
Stokes & Allen in Tue JouRNAL of this week. 
Their new store at 182 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, is well worth a visit. Things artistic and 
tasteful abound, suited for the holiday season. 
We note the success and enterprise of this 
young firm with pleasure. 


TaintoR MERRILL & Co., 18 


and 20 Astor Place, New York, have just pub-| 0PPo* 


lished The Modern Spelling-Book, by J. N. 
Hunt and H. I. Gourley. Price, 25 cents. 
This book is designed as a guide in the study 
of the orthography, pronunciation, and mean- 


ing of common English words. We heartily 
rejoice that the opposition to the use of the 
spelling-book is dying out, and that the need of 
a good speller is coming again to be regarded 
as quite as indispensable as any other text-book. 
The Modern Speller isa good book, and admi- 
rably arranged for studying the orthography, 
pronunciation, and meaning of common words. 


To master this book thoroughly is to furnish 
pupils one of the first essentials of a good com- 
mon school education. Teachers, use a spell- 
ing-book,—only be sure and get a good one! 


ADVICE TO MorHERS. — Maks. WINsLOW’Ss 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 


sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Music EvERYWHERE.—That wonderfui mu- 
sical instrument, the Organette, is advertised 
in this issue. It is the ideal-home instrument. 
You can dance to it; you can sing to it; amere 
child can play it; it inculeates a love of music 
inold and young, and develops and cultivates 


At the price, $3.50, it is within the reach of all. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The user of Swasey’s Blackboards is indeed 
fortunate, as the advantages from their use is 
greater than from the useof ordinary boards. 
Address J. A. SwAsey, Manufacturer, 

21 Brattle St., Boston. 


A Carp.— Owing to the great favor our 
Standard School Furniture is meeting with, 
certain interested parties circulated a report, 
stating that the school-furniture supplied by us 
to the city of Washington, D. C., had not been 


accepted, etc. This reportis without founda- 
tion. We obtained the contract over all com- 
petition. The furniture has been delivered, 
accepted, and paid for. The goods were made 
from a detailed specification,—the Washington 


were not satisfied with the patterns, of course 
preferring our own improved style; but the 


viation. We hope, with members of the com- 
mittee, that their future appropriations will 
allow them the desired latitude, and thus en- 
able them to order the semi-revolving chair and 
improved desk of the 
STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
No. 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


New Yorx’s Evacuation Day.—The one 
hundredth anniversary of the evacuation of 
the city of New York by the British on Nov. 
26th, 1783, falling om Sunday, necessitates the post- 
passes of the centennial ceremonies in honor of 
bat memorable event to Monday, Nov. 26th. In 1786, 
three years after the event cited, the inhabitants of our 

resent metropolis numbered 26,614. According to the 
t. 8. Census of 18°0, its population had increased to 
1,206,299, thus six times doubling its populated area 
within acentury. One hundred years ago the city of 
York was comparatively a village; to day it is one of 
the largest and most wealthy commercial centers in the 
world. Keeping apace with its growth and unequaled 
drosperity, the Te of the Grand Union Hotel, 

te the Grand Central Depot, bopes on this his. 
toric occasion to throw open to the traveling public 152 
new roome, which, with its present 450, will give this 
wor d famed establishment over 600 elegant apart- 
iments at $1.00 and upward per day for the accommo- 
dation of those seeking STRICTLY first-class entertain- 
ment at moderate prices, on Evacuation Day, or at any 


eufferer at.once; it produces natural, quiet) 


LIBRARY SPECIALTIES. 


416 CHA 
School School 
suppies. OC. W, CLARK, | stationery. 


} Ly d Danner Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
| Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 


numbers. Also a new 


of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 


Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes takes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
lating, Cheney Globes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


EXAMINE PALMER’S 
oncert Gems 
For Choruses, 


Compiled and Arranged by 
H. R. PALMER, Mus. Dec. 


CHORUSES, Glees, Part Songs, Anthems, etc., ar- 
ranged and adapted from the most celebrated composers 
especially for Concerts. 


$7.50 per doz. by Express; 75 cts. each by Mail. 
The ConcERT GEMS is issued in parts of 32 pages each, 


the ear. The music is perfectly accurate, and | 4+ 99 cents per copy. $2.00 per doz., $12 per 100 copies 
the wonderful Organette will play any tune. | (in one order), when sent by Express. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a Copy & 


CONCERT GEMS. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
y 0 bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita- 
tions, Home Amusements, Pancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


4451 18 Ann Street, New York. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 
HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE IT. 
By Rev. WM. PITTENGER. 
A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 
The particular object of this new book is to show how 


authorities supplying the patterns, etc. We)\aman of average ability may learn to speak eztempora- 
ourselves, and certain of the school committee, | neously wsth ease and certainty. Some parts of the 


work are simple enough to be comprehended by a school- 
boy, and may be ba parr by him in his first efforts; other 
parts may be read with profit by the orator already in 


specifications in the contract allowed of no de-|the maturity of bis powers. 275 pages, handsomely 


bound, cloth, @4.50. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will 
be sent, postpaid. upon receipt of price. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
eow 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. it is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 


GOOD TEACHERS seekin ositions 
should have Application-form. matted for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American School Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14rH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MI88S M. J. YOUNG, 
American and ign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 =x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“ The three teachers employed through your agency 
are doing splendid work. Wecommend them as model 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.’-—Wwm. F. 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 

(Mr. Tressler has since employed two more of our 
teachers.) 

‘1 thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 
prise.”’—C, RAKESTRAW, Prof. of Mathematics and 
Science, Nebraska College, Neb. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 

444 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


“foreign” TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. 
E. MIRIAM COVYRIERE & 
Kast 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 
~Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « Luropeat 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 a 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials, 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly twoyears ago: ‘‘I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends.” 

Another Principal says: “1 have found your men 
to be just what you represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Lam pleased with Mr. F.—, etc.”’ 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your promptness in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: “I thank you for what I know to be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureaa I shall uphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my post: 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 

‘or terms, e'c., address. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M., Manager. 
426 1613 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Eachange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St.,N.Y.City. 


future time. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Superintendents, Grade Teachers, 
8 al Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BRO8S., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


27 Teachers Wanted, touts. 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
Sen q of Eminent American Teach- 


ers (12), in two Series. Address, THE 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


SPENCE 


RIA 


PENS 


STEEL 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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Nov. 22, 1883. 


Nervous Prestration. Overworked Brains. 


Brain worry kilis many thousands every year. 
School children and others-have nervous headaches, 
and their overtasked brains need repair and sedation. 
Here is prompt relief. 


DROW. BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSELY TO CURE 


AND with CURE HEADACHE oF Au Kinos f 
VEU RALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 5Ox. 


DID SHE DIE? 


“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years.’ 

‘*The doctors doing her no good;”’ 

** And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.”’ 

Indeed! indeed !”’ 

‘* How thankful we should be for that med- 
icine!” 


A DAUGHTER'S MISERY. 


‘*Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery. 

‘* From a complication of kidney, liver, rheu- 
matic troubles, and Nervous debility. 

‘* Under the care of the best physicians. 

‘* Who gave her disease various names. 

« But no relief. 

“ And now she is restored to us in good health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 
for years before using it.’"—TH& PARENTS. 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 


‘* My daughters say: 

“ : ow much better father is since he used Hop Bit- 
ters!” 

** He is getting well after his long snffering from a 
disease declared incurable.’ ”’ 

““*And we are so ae that he used your bitters.”— 
A Lapy or N. 


ism, Opium Eat- 
THE GREAT ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
N E R V E Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
[clo UIE R 0 Headache, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervo 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my duty to recommend it.” 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
ag Correspondence freely 
THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED, C0., ST. MO. 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
878 as Looxs, Cr. 
Agents Wanted. 
ol grandest and fastest YT S ever ‘OM EN 
JUR FAMOU: Story, Humor, and 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabet, A Stuart Phelps, 


Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
RVI ~ Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
us Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
“Tt cured where physicians failed.” 
At Druggists. (C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 
Send for List to 
WE WANT 100 mr BOOK AGENTS 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just completed by 20 of 


give, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
famous women. It is Superbly Illustrated. Ministers say “God 
speed #t.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day. (7 Positively the best chance to make 
money ever offered. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., to 


D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


ADIES We OUSE 

The ONLY Book of the kind 
dminis- 
NEW EDITION. trom Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 


dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00, 


$1 5 BOOK FOR $1.50! 
BALCH’S Hand book and Everyday 
Encyclopedia. A complete Manual 


ever pub’d 


of al and Business forms. Con- 

tains matter equal to 2500 8, OC- 
tavo, of type ordinarily used. Sells Everywhere to 
Everybody. The cream of over 50 volumes for $1.50. 
$1.00 will secure complete Copy and Agency. THAYER, 
MERRIAM & Co. (limited), Philadelphia, 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


JOURNAL OF 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


SYMBOLISM AND INCARNATION, 


— The Age (or Aon is the day, 
Eternity is the night. 
—Kgyptian (Book of the Dead). 


— This universe is compacted from divine 
and active principles,—a matable universe 
from immutable ideas *— Hindu (Manu). 

*‘* Nature is a mutable cloud which is always, and 
never the same.’’— Xmerson, 

— The universe is a drop from the ocean of 
his beauty, unable from,its fulness to find place 
parent bosom.— Persian (Dachelaleddin 

‘umi). 


— The heavens are a point from the pen of 
God’s perfection; the earth is a bud from the 
bower of his beauty; the sea isa spark from 
the light of his wisdom, and the sky is a bub- 
ble on the sea of his power. He made mirrors 
of the atoms of space, and threw the reflection 
of his own face on every atom.— Persian. 


— Thou God art spirit, and the external 
world isthy name. Thou art treasure, and the 
totality of the universe is thy talisman.—Per- 
sian (Ferideddin Attar), 


— He hath laid upon the brow of the clouds 
the rainbow for chaplet.— Persian (Hatifi). 


— The flower-bloom of the universe well hath 
he made, 
And set it for aye in the calyx of space. 
— Persian (Dschami). 


— He has bent over upon immensity, for the 
tent-roof of his dwelling, the gorgeous bow of 
the stars. — Persian (Ferideddin Attar). 


— The varied pictures I have drawn on space, 
Behold, what fair and goodly sights they 
seem ! 
One glimpse | gave them of my glorious face, 
And, lo! ’tis now the universal theme. 
— Persian (Sufi). 


— To pious minds, each verdant leaf displays 
A volume teeming with the Almighty’s 


praise. 
— Persian (Saadi), Alger. 


— Wherever I cast my eyes, I see the sward 
of Paradise aud its crystal stream. One would 
say that this meadow, issuing from fires be- 
neath, is transformed toa celestial abode. Re- 
pose thyself in this abode, close to the heavenly 
beauty.—Persian (Omar Kheyam), Conway. 


— O Thou whose light manifests itself in the 
vesture of the world, thy names are manifested 
in the nature of man; thy knowledge shows 
itself in the science of thy prophets; thy bounty 
is manifested in the bounty of great hearts. 


LADIES are peculiarly subject to Cold Feet. 
They can find relief in the use of Wilsonia Mag- 
netic Insoles which are made very thin, not re- 
quiring a large shoe. Sold by druggists and 
shoe dealers. Made to fit all sizes. Price, 50 
cepts. [b] 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
tainments and Gifts. 

A collection of »uggestions from leading 
Sunday-school workers in various part» of 
“e| ‘he country, containing somethiug of inter- 
est to every Sunday-school superintendent. 
Nothing like it ever issued before. Price, 
25e. Will send free to any one sending us 
a list of all the Sunday-schoo! Superintend- 
ents in the place. AVID C. COOK, 46 
Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 


‘*TYROLEAN QUEEN,’’ 
By C. F. HANSON, 

Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 

tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 

ing Classes for pew people. Easily learned in three 

weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
ing success wherever it has been produced, 
Specimen copy sent on or of 75 cts. 

RI. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
(Mention this paper.} 242 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


EDUCATION. 


--COUGHS-- 


Consumption 


In cases that have been given up by their doc- 
tors and their friends; all hope gone, all efforts 
to cure ceased, when some one that had been 
saved from a like fate comes in or hears of their 
case, and says: ‘‘ You are no worse than I was. 
But look at me now. HALE’s HONEY OF HORE- 
HOUND did it, and it will cure you too."” Friends, 
never give up until you have fully tried HALF’S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. It is sold 
in bottles at 50 cents and a $1, the contents of the 
latter being nearly triple that of the 50-cent bottle. 

Remember the name — HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are counterfeits ! 
CO. N. CRITTENTON, No. 115 Fulton St., New York, 
Proprietor. Sold by Druggists and Medicine 
Dealers everywhere. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure In 1 minute, 


German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions. 


Used in Normal and Public Schools; 36 pages in 
each book. Can be used with any copy book or, 
with blackboard copies. Address J. D. BOND,! 
_ Supt. of Penmanship, St. Paul Public Schools. ~ 


Wellesley College 
Offers the Best and Largest Rulldings, Libraries, 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
why. the College Calendar, containing full par- 
» apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
27 Wellesley, Mase. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colieges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the etrar 
ARLETON COLLEGR, Northfield, Minn. For both 
V sexes. Four courses of atudy. J As. W. STRONG, Pres 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OxFoRD, GEORGIA, 
eeu! College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 


write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G, 

HAYGOopD, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 

$123 75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 

Guo. F. MAGOouN, Prest. 


"PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
resident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 844 as 


AND VOICE CULTURE. 
T 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 


423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


CHRISTMAS 
FOR 


By the very best authors. 16 pages including a beant!- 
ful RESPONSIVE SERVICE. Elegantly printed 
fin colors, $4.00 per 100 by express, charges not pre- 
paid. 50 cents per doz. by mail, postpaid. Single 


copy, 5 cents, by mail. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED! 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE 


Al Charming and Easy Christmas Cantata, 


By H. Burrerwortna and Gro. F. Roor, 


MERRY MUSIC AND DIALOGUE. Thouch 


materially enlarged, the price of the Cantata is the 
same as heretofore: $3.00 per doz. by express, charges 
not prepaid. 30 cents each by mail, postpaid. Single 
epecimen copy by mail, 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Wows Union Sauare. { Cincinnati, 0. 
Gy” Send for specimen pages of ‘‘ Under the Palms.” 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 

Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 

er set, $1; 1% set, 60c,; 40 sample School Reward Cards, 
Pee. PHOFNIX PuB. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 zz 


of the lnter- 


Bound Volumes mag- 


azine, EDUCATION, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, THE 


The Patent Improved 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


can also be easily erased. 


entirely overcome. 


packages, mixed ready for use, and s 


Address, N. PUBLISHING 
353 16 Hawley Street, 


P, O. Box 35. 


‘six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimo 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
[425 tf] 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 


We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 


instead of being laid entirely upon the 


OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 


work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight | pe 
old for five cents a pound, requiring about 


Small quantity with direc- 
nials can be furnished as to its 


Providence, R. I. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNuTT, A.M., 
neipal, 69 Chester Bquare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CHAS. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ax 


WOOD INST., Pittatield, Mass. Beautifol 

location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 

ges superior. Rev. 0, V. SPEAR, Principal. 

LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 

E. H, BARLOW, A.M., 


ncipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
> or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston, 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 7, 1884, 
55 Address E. H, RUSSELL, Princtpal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 az 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREERNOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmx, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 8ALEM, MAS6, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAB, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches, lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & FF, 


KINDERGARTEN. 

INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at 8TATE NOR 

MAL AND TRAINING SOHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular, 430 zz 


Teachers! 
buyiug your SCH 
REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cts, to $2.00 
r 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 
and send by mail. If not satisfactory they mer be re- 
turned. B, F. GOULD, 
440 m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


of THe JOURNAL for the 
years at, 1879, 1880, 


Bound Volumes 


1681, 1882, are sent to any address. ce, $4.00. 
Address, NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
380 16 Hawley St. Boston. 


eral. The expenses are small. For full information ~ 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 22. 


The English Grammar of William Cobbett. 


Carefully Revised and Annotated by At¥rrep Ayres, author of “ The 
Orthoépist,” “ The Verbalist,” etc. 


“The only amusing grammar in the world.” 
—Henry Lytton Bulwer. 


“ Interesting as a story-book.” —Hazilitt. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLLAR. 
t@~ Teachers will find this a most valuable addition to their collection of man- 


uals for the study of English Grammar. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


“I know it well, and have read it with great 
admiration.” 
—Richard Grant White. 


THE LENOX PENS: 


BEST PEN for his or her peculiar style of penmanship. Sold by stationers, or sent by mail, in gross 
boxes post-paid, for $1.0@ per gross. For the convenience of those who wish to test all the Numbers of 
the Series, we shall be prepared, during the month of November, to send gross boxes of assorted Pens, con- 
taining twelve of each Number, for the regular gross price of $1.00. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
18S and 20 Aster Piace, New Veork City. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Keaders. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Twe-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences, 7 vols.; &c.. &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 


&c., &c., &o. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 404 zz 
734 Broadway, 
CLARE & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histeries and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s G ied Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in 


Miatchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 St., Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


WILL FIND FULL LINE OF 


N. TIBBALS & SON’S, Publishers, 


404 1234 Nassau St., New York. 
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HANDBOOK OF DATES, 


Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 
to 1883. ComPI(LED BY Henry CLINTON Brown. 

This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
students, and literary men. Durably and handsomely 
bound and printed. Price by mail, $1.25 

LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 

442 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 
By G. C. FISHER, 


Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 

This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe. 
cific directions to teachers of primary grades how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It bes been universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘THE FRIENCLY EDi- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowdoen- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales for six menths, 323,543 
volumes. 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, including the 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Instrated School Edition, 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 


&@ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 


Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


244m Zi Tremont Piace, Boston. 


School Room Wall Maps 


puw ‘ofiyg ‘ong 


Iw Send for Circular 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxiey’s Lessensin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
BReoscoe’s L im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. mon 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 


BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, ~ 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist, Wabash Ave. 


f T J id, 
W. OHBISTERN, CARL SCHOENH 
87 W. Now York. 146 Tremont Boston, ROBERT CLARKE 00., 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTiTES 
CAUSERIES. 25cents. Send 13 cents to the author for a copy. 
Send for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Randoiph, Vt. 

Just Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DEB SAUVEUR SCHULE. 80 cts. A copy for ex- 
amination sent to Teachers at half price, by the authors, Prof. A. N. VAN DAELL and Miss J, SomRAK- 


1715 Sprace Street, 


Day’s P logy, Ethics, Zisthetics, and Logic 
Scott's Lady of the Lake, 


Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learni to Draw. fas. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, ad: , 
406 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


43 Bleecker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew Yous, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUOATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 

$1. and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series ¢. Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 


The ence Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., eac 50 
Leffingwells English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
ta the Publishers 


October 9, 1883, 

UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 

For Exclusive Use in all 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STON 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Masa. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 

23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


| FOR PIANO. 
New England Conservatory Method, 


$3.25, or in 3 parts, $1.50 each, has been thoroughly 
teated in the Conservatory, and its fame is estab- 
lished as one of the greatest and best instructors. 


FOR ORGAN. 


Parler Organ Instruction Book, $1.50, is 
the book for beginners, teaches light and music, 
and is highly commended by successful, practical 
teachers. Asa grand book for beginners and advanced 
students, covering the entire ground, and furnishing a 
large quantity of delightful organ music we commend 
the Emerson Method for Reed Organs, $1.50, 
by Emerson and Mathews; and for Voluntary and gen- 
eral advanced practice on the Church Organ, or 
Pipe, nothing can surpass Clarke’s armonic 
School for the Organ, $3.00. 


THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part I. 
By E. P. ANDREWS. PRICE 35 cts. 


Teachers of the common method of note-singing will 
find in this book a large and very useful quantity of 
syllable practice. A note-reader can learn in 25 min. 
utes to sing d, r, m, /, 8, 1, ¢, and all the rest, and it 
need not be in the way of a regular course. Tonic Sol- 
Faists will find this “ singer’ equal to any other. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Enters upon its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms open Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00. Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., iy field, Ill. 
349 22 J. C, FEITSHANS, Principal, 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
‘The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 (Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’s Physiology. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 


Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. y for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather HR $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & C@., 
421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
ABW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., |(Gummere’s Surveying. 
™ Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child's History England 
H W National Subscription Agency 
0 Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisi on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 

MONEY, | RovES & Co., 

253 =x 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 

For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 
NOW READY, 

FOR NOVEMBER. 
Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books and In- 
dustrial Works ——— by ourselves up to date, on 
the following subjects; 

Agricalture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
astronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Cal- 
culnus, Chemistry, Drawing, Eleetricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunnery, Iron, 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, mineralogy, Min- 
ing, Naval Orduance, Painting, Per- 
spective, Readers, Ship-building, Steam 

ngine, E 


tc. 
Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Also, Chaldee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 
Testaments, Lexicons, Grammars, Read- 
ing Lessons, Etc., Etc, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


*,* Will be forwarded free to any one ordering it. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


School Officers to the fo owing 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


137 Walnut Street, 


CINOINNATS. 


98 Bond 
NEW Wo 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Br & Co. 


invite the attention of Teachers and 


portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. . 
White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Blectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


= pn bog and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OCO., Publishers, 
Serect, 
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